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INTRODUCTION 





In the Horace Mann School the aim of the teacher of music 
for pupils entering the first grade is tg induce them to join in 
the singing. To this end the songs are chosen for their attract- 
ive qualities. After the pupils commence to take part with pleas- 
ure, the teacher'tries to improve the singing by drawing attention 
to the significance of the song. If it is a marching song the pupils 
must sit up straight, take a good breath, have their voices clear, 
and pronounce distinctly so that a listener can know what they 
are singing about. If it is a cradle song the tone myst be very ex- 
pressive; it must put the doll to sleep. And so from the thought 
of the song good habits in breathing, tone production, articula- 
tion and musically expressive singing are developed. 

This most valuable initial work in music-thinking is largely 
done by suggestion and example. The pupil learns through try- 
ing to give vocal expression to what he feels. The work is 
esthetic in nature. 

But though this kind of work would teach the pupils to sing 
well and make them critical of musical performance, it would not 
be sufficient. For in order to exercise the ability thus gained 
the musical student must be able to read from notation. That 
is, the tonal relationships expressed by differences of pitch, dura- 
tion and stress, which make up the melody of a song, must be 
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separately recognized and associated with their symbols, so that I 
the new combinations that each melody presents can be con- 


ceived from the symbol, a necessary preréquisite for singing from ; 
notation. i 

It is evident that this presents to the teacher a problem ‘, 
radically different from the first. For instead of passing from | 


musical feeling to vocal utterance, as in a melody, the melody : 
itself is held in the memory and its parts analyzed in order to ; 
learn the relationships in tone that go to make it up. This is ] 
destructive of the musical feeling, the zsthetic side of the work, ‘ 
and introduces an analytic scientific procedure, which includes , 
the observing and classifying of tonal phenomena, and learning 
and associating them with their symbols. It is obvious that these 
two methods of music study, which we shall term the imitative 
and the structural, are both essential in a complete scheme of 
musical education. It is the purpose in the present number of 
the Recorp to describe how these two opposing methods of music 
study may be carried on so as to complement each other. 

In Part I, the teaching of the structure of music is de- 
scribed. This begins, not with the units of rhythm and pitch 
independent of their melodic relationship, but with a melodic 
thought, conceived by the pupil. In the effort to define this 
thought, vocally and visually, the various relationships of its parts, 
such as intervals of duration and pitch, are learned. The 
following songs made by the pupils illustrate the principle: 


Come lit - tle Rob - in and __s sing to m 
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Birds are sing -ing, Bells are ring-ing, e* a- gain is here. 
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Rob-in red-breast, Rob-in red-breast, Sings a song of glee. 
































Spring is com- ing, Birds are hum-ming, Buzz, buzz, buzz. 
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In these song-sentences the pupil is first led to express him- 
self in rhythmical words; this gives a form for the melodic 
thought. After the melody has been conceived and sung, so that 
it is well defined in the memory, the pupil learns the nature 
of the relative stress expressed through it; what notes are 
long and what short; which are high and which low. The sound 
names, rhythmically grouped, are then written by him. The 
above songs were thus indicated by third grade pupils in the 
Horace Mann School. Thus the relationships of the tones of the 
melody are learned, not as independent relationships, but as 
means to an end. 

This method of procedure brings the structural work into 
harmony with the imitative work described in Part II, where 
all the elements necessary for good tone production, such as breath- 
ing, resonance and articulation, are developed out of the thought 
of the song. 

Besides the immediate aim of the music teacher, whether 
this be to develop the esthetic qualities or the structural thought 
of the song, there is the more general aim of the public at large, 
whose estimate of music is rather social than zxsthetic. This 
public is somewhat restive of any serious treatment of music; it 
wants the immediate benefit that the pupils get in united singing 
without the sacrifice of much time and energy. This is a very 
potent element in. modifying the music work in the schools, 
limiting the time and influencing the methods used. Not only 
may this influence be against any systematic work, but it may 
combine with the shaping influence of a supervisor who empha- 
sizes the structural work in music, or with that of one emphasizing 
the zsthetic element. 

We thus have three distinct types of musical work in schools, 
according to the combined influence of teachers and public. In 
one type little systematic work is done, the pupils merely coming 
together at the music period to sing songs; in the second, the 
song element is almost entirely lost in an effort to master the 
technical difficulties of the structure of music; in the third, the 
time is almost entirely taken up in learning the esthetic expres- 
sions of music, the pupil failing to gain sufficient knowledge and 
discipline to serve, as a base for the critical capacity thus developed. 

In order to show the conception of the aim of music by the 
general public, and to illustrate the three influences mentioned 
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above so that the general reader may appreciate their sig- 
nificance, Chapter I is devoted, first, to the imaginary proceed- 
ings of a school board discussing the possible introduction of 
music, and second, to the visits to three typical schools of a com- 
mittee of this board, appointed to find out how music should 
be taught. This gives the necessary setting for Chapter II, in 
which is described the method for observing and defining musical 
rhythm with reference to both’ stress and duration. Chapter III 
gives the application of the same method to the observation and 
definition of relative pitch, with an explanation of the causes 
that make staff notation so difficult; while Chapter IV shows 
how this method is applied in the Horace Mann School, with the 
additional work required in connection with its use in Music 1, 
in Teachers College. 


PART I 


THE AWAKENING AND DEFINING OF FEELING IN MUSIC 
THROUGH THE STUDY OF ITS NOTATION 


By CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH, Adjunct Professor of Music in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


CHAPTER I 
LIMITATIONS OF ScHooL WorK IN Music 


An election takes place in a small and thriving city, and the 
new school board meets to discuss plans of work. There is a 
proposition to introduce music in the schools. A member repre- 
senting the dominant political machine says he is in favor of 
having music taught. He is an illiterate man, who would not 
know what the word zsthetic means, and who has a decided con- 
tempt for anything “artistic.” At the same time he is a “ hail- 
fellow well met,” an active worker in a number of lodges, and 
is in good control of his district. In advocating the teaching 
of music he admits that he can’t sing a note, but complains that 
when the lodge rises for “ Should old acquaintance be forgot,” it 
tries him sorely that he can’t join in. He is an ardent champion 
of brotherliness and friendship, and believes it would be a great 
thing for all the children to sing heartily together. 

The next member of the school board to express himself is 
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a banker who has no children but who represents large financial 
interests. He says that the city is near the limit of its bonded 
indebtedness, that many school houses are needed for which 
money must be borrowed, that the introduction of music will 
require increased expense, that the children are not taught even 
the three R’s any too well and that to add the fad of music would 
be the height of absurdity. 

This brings the school principal to his feet. He states that 
there are recitations in twelve or thirteen different studies each 
week ; he describes how hard the children are working in the two 
sessions a day, and says that pupils in the third and fourth grades 
carry home three to four books every evening; he declares that 
the accusation of the banker that the children are not learning 
the three R’s is false, that altogether too much is required of 
them, and that many break down; and he believes that the intro- 
duction of music would enliven the school day, awaken interest 
in school life and be a healthful change from too close application 
to books. 

The subject of music has awakened in the lawyer member 
of the school board memories of his preparatory and college days. 
How clear is the recollection of the songs of those days, and 
how richly prized are the friendships that those songs seem to 
have cemented! After describing an instance or two of his col- 
lege life, he declares that he would not exchange the influences 
of the songs of those years for the value gained from any other 
study. He thinks the children ought to be taught to sing a lot 
of good songs, and that they should know them by heart; he likes 
to hear them singing on the street. 

This starts memories in an old war veteran member. He 
recalls the camp songs and how the men were comforted and 
nerved by them. He thinks the singing on present public occa- 
sions lifeless compared with that of the war period, and declares 
that if we are going to make patriotic citizens we must not only 
hoist the flag on the school house, but teach the children the 
patriotic songs of the country. After the discussion a vote is 
taken and it is decided to appoint a committee to investigate the 
matter. 

Whatever else might be said on such an occasion, or what 
might be left unsaid, the above represents fairly well the argu- 
ments that would likely be presented for the introduction of 
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music in the schools, and shows that the reason for advocating 
music as a school study is that it has a social or institutional 
value. The politician, the principal, the lawyer, the veteran, 
merely represent different phases of institutional life; not one of 
them is interested in “art for art’s sake.” Additional testimony, 
drawn from the family and religious life of the community, 
would only increase the arguments for the institutional value of 
music to the community. We believe this institutional value is 
the aim and purpose for which music exists in the schools. 

Let us now consider, by following the investigations of the 
committee appointed by the school board, what would be the 
first steps toward accomplishing this aim. Three towns are se- 
lected for observation. In the first town visited music has been 
taught for a number of years. The authorities could not find 
any one trained for public school music-teaching, so they asked 
the leading German Professor of Music, a bushy-haired, short- 
sighted violinist, whose whole life was in his work, to take charge 
of the music in the schools. His experience in violin teaching 
has already made him aware of the inability of the average child 
to read music, but he does not undestand why, with no violin 
to play, the children should find much difficulty in singing from 
notation. He does not remember when he himself learned to do 
this, the notation of music having always meant something defi- 
nite in tone to him. Of course the children need a little explana- 
tion as to the signature of keys, the relative length of notes and 
the time signature and bar marks; but this seems all very simple 
and easily remembered, so with a blackboard and his violin he 
begins the lessons. The children in a number of grades are 
brought together, and a few brief explanations concerning the 
drawing of the staff and the placing of the notes of various 
lengths upon it are given. Then they begin to sing, and since 
the clear tone of the violin is always to be heard, and is especially 
strong in all difficult passages, they soon learn a number of 
pieces. Books are introduced. The children observe that when 
the notes go up the voices go up; that when the notes are hud- 
dled together and appear pretty black there is no time to be lost; 
but that when a note looks like a circle they have to stop and 
listen to the counts or taps of the violin bow to know when to 
leave it for another note. 

Such a process is going on when our committee comes to 
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investigate. The authorities are enthusiastic about the school 
music, the professor being spoken of as a remarkable genius in 
teaching the children how to sing. Our committee is invited to 
some of the opening exercises. The gong strikes and the patter 
of feet begins all over the building; soon from four or five dif- 
ferent doors columns of children file in with military precision. 
The principal explains that the gentlemen have come from a 
neighboring city to hear them sing and that he hopes every one 
will do his duty. Six or seven hundred pairs of eyes are fastened 
upon the strangers and a silent resolution to do his best is taken 
by each child. The children have been under similar conditions 
before; they know pretty well which song will be selected and 
what is expected from them. The accompanist at the square 
piano strikes a chord and all is attention; a second chord, the chil- 
dren rise, all moving together like a machine; a third chord, and 
the books are in position; one measure now is beaten with the 
bow and “ America” swings off. The tone is not what you 
would call sweet. What can one expect from children who spend 
most of their lives on the streets, shouting to each other above 
the roar of the crowd? There is no shading or phrasing. Both 
would endanger the doing one’s duty with the tune. The pro- 
fessor may possibly have his way with the more elaborate show- 
pieces, but as for the patriotic songs, the principal insists that 
they shall go with spirit right through, and the spirit consists in 
the utmost volume of tone that the little throats can produce. 
And this is what the children like. 

After the general exercises some of the instruction work in 
music is listened to. A number of the upper grades come to- 
gether, and the professor, with an accompanist, begins teaching 
a part song for the coming Christmas celebration. It is a new 
piece to the pupils, so the accompanist first plays it through. 
Then after some preliminary explanation it is attempted by the 
children with the accompanist. After a few brief measures the 
clouds begin to gather around the professor’s brow, and finally 
the nervous rap of the bow brings the growing discords to a 
silence. It is now decided that the parts shall try the difficult 
passages separately. The exact place and the notation are pointed 
out by counting the bars. Then the alto passage alone is played 
by the piano and violin. This is tried with the singers a number 
of times, and then the alto and soprano are attempted together. 
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When that is thoroughly learned, the more difficult problem of 
the bass and tenor is attacked. First, the gruff voice of the pro- 
fessor helps the basses with their awkward skips, and their part 
is tried over and over with the piano drumming out octaves. 
Then the tenors take their turn, after which they are combined 
with the basses, Then all the parts are tried together. But the 
whole effect is not quite satisfactory. New combinations be- 
tween bass and soprano and alto and tenor are made, till finally 
the difficulties are conquered. As the time is now almost up, 
two or three familiar pieces are performed, to show the strangers 
what the chorus really can do. 

In the lower grades the process is similar, but more easily 
managed. Since there is but one part, there is no putting one 
another out by the separate movements of the different voices, 
and the song is soon learned. The children have no suspicion 
that they cannot readily read music, and their enthusiasm and 
interest in the work are very apparent. 

The committee in summing up their observations are con- 
vinced that music in the school is a good thing, and that teaching 
it need not be difficult nor expensive. They are especially 
pleased to find that it takes so little time to get results. One of 
them, however, having a musical friend in the city, decides to 
ask his opinion of the music work done in this school. This 
friend is emphatic in the statement that it would be better not 
to attempt the teaching of music in the schools. His experience 
has taught him that though the children gain some knowledge 
of the notation, it is too vague and general to be utilized as a 
basis for further development without going over the whole sub- 
ject from the beginning, and even this is difficult because of the 
bad habits acquired in thoughtless singing from notes. The 
fresh interest in the subject has been destroyed, and as far as the 
tone work is concerned, he is sure that it is decidedly injurious, 
that delicate voices are constantly being strained and that 
naturally good voices are made rough and harsh by the forcing 
up of the chest register for the high tones. When asked about 
the social value of music he admits that the children have learned 
some good songs, and that in public performances they give, 
apart from tone quality, a fairly intelligent rendering of pieces. 
The committee are somewhat disappointed in these criticisms, but 
on thinking the matter over they recall the arguments at the board 
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meeting for the introduction of music, and knowing the friend 
to be a music teacher, they discount the criticisms as belonging 
to the vagaries of musical cranks and go their way. 

In the second town visited, music has not been taught as long 
as in the first, and the subject has been introduced with more 
consideration. The man engaged to teach it had done some 
special studying, his own musical work having been with the 
eminent teachers who gave the impulse to systematic music study 
thirty years ago. This man was of the intellectual rather than 
the emotional type of musician. He had observed the lack of 
definite results in music reading in schools of the type just de- 
scribed, and had systematically gone to work to overcome this 
difficulty. To him the aim of music study in the schools was 
the ability to read fairly difficult music at sight. On this ability 
to read, all else in music depended; hence towards the acquiring 
of this ability all the time and energy spent in music should be 
directed. 

The committee do not reach the school in time to hear the 
opening exercises. They would have found these, however, of 
the same general characteristics as those in the first town vis- 
ited, except that the music selected is less of the classical Ger- 
man type and more on a level with the popular demand. Having 
heard much of the thoroughness of the work and the ability of 
the children to read music at sight, the committee are determined 
to make a systematic observation of the various grades. 

They begin with the first grade, and though the term is not 
far advanced, they find the children already using books which 
contain music so arranged that the duration of the notes except 
at the close of phrases where there would be a tendency to pro- 
long tones, exactly agrees with the pulse feeling. Thus, though 
rhythm and notation are necessarily used, practically no rhythmic 
problems are presented, the whole attention being placed on the 
pitch relationships. In connection with the book work, columns 
of numbers in rows of seven or eight figures are put on the black- 
board. The figure 1 represents the tone of the pitchpipe, or a 
tone reckoned from it; 2, the next note above it, and so on, until 
8 is reached. The scale has been learned as a tune to which 
words descriptive of ascent and descent have been arranged. It 
has then been sung to several vowel tones, and then to numbers, 
until an association has been formed between each tone and its 
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distance from the initial or starting tone. In this way 4 means 
the fourth note; 7, the seventh note; 7 with a mark under it, the 
next note below 1; 2 with a mark over it, the tone above 8. The 
children are first drilled in singing the numbers from dictation, 
a certain system being followed. They first sing 1, then 2; when 
1 and 2 are thoroughly learned, 1, 2 and 3 are taken up. After 
3 has been thoroughly associated with the third tone, 2 is left 
out and the skip from 1 to 3 practiced. When this has been 
accomplished 4 is treated in the same way, and so on, until the 
eighth tone is reached; then the order is reversed, and, starting 
with the eighth tone, the seventh, sixth, fifth, fourth, are prac- 
ticed downwards. When this preliminary drill is accomplished 
various combinations of distances are attempted. 

After review work from the blackboard, the children begin to 
apply the numbers to the staff. They are told that 1 is repre- 
sented by the first line of the staff, 2 by the space above it, and 
so on. After the pitch of 1 is given, the children sing from the 
pointer, giving the correct number to the line or space that repre- 
sents it. To help at the very beginning, numbers instead of notes 
are marked on the lines and spaces. After considerable drill 
with the first line as number 1, the series is changed and the 
second line is taken as number 1. This changes all the numbers 
with reference to lines and spaces, but it does not take long for 
the children to adopt the new presentation. Neither is it a heavy 
tax on the memory when the numbers are changed to notes, all 
representing the same denomination, such as quarter notes. 
Keeping in mind the line or space which is to represent number 
I, the note that falls on this line or space is sung as 1, and the 
entire series is thus established. The committee are greatly sur- 
prised to see how readily the little folks sing from the staff with 
the aid of the pointer. If so much can be done in the first part 
of the first year, what may not be done by the end of the eighth 
year? 

They go on to the next room, the second grade. Here the 
children have reviewed the first grade work and are now taking 
more difficult skips among the tones; they have learned the letter 
names of the lines and spaces, so that when 1 is on any line or 
space they can give the letter name of that line or space; and 
they understand that this causes the whole series to be called in 
the key of that letter. They are thus able to sing in a number 
of keys, and are learning to recognize these by marks at the 
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commencement of the staff called flats and sharps. A little 
formula has been learned to assist in this operation, and when 
a child is asked what key the piece is in, he promptly repeats the 
formula and pronounces the key. There is some change in the 
movement of the tones; occasionally a pulse occurs out of the 
usual monotony, when two tones are sung in the time of one. 
Considerable variety in the notation is secured by changing the 
denomination of the pulse from the quarter note used in the first 
grade to a half note or an eighth note. But the actual differ- 
ences in the length of tones used are limited practically to three: a 
medium length corresponding to the pulse; a long, uniting two 
or three pulses, and a short, where two tones are sung to the 
time of one pulse. 

After the regular drill the teacher turns to a different part 
of the book, and explaining that here is a song that the children 
have not seen, asks them to read it at sight. They are ques- 
tioned pretty closely, first, as to where I is, and second, as to 
where, if the I were in such a place, 3 and 5 would come. They 
are cautioned with reference to the quick notes, and after the 
key note is given the teacher taps out the rhythm of the first 
two measures. The children then sing the song through to the 
decided tap of the teacher. The result surprises the committee; 
though the teacher has called it a song, it does not correspond to 
their idea of what a song should be. To be sure on this point, 
therefore, they ask to hear another selection. Books are closed 
and the name of a familiar song suggested. Instantly the chil- 
dren’s faces brighten. Evidently, from the animation expressed, 
the opportunity to sing a familiar song is a treat to these chil- 
dren. After a preliminary tapping of the rhythm the tune is 
started, and is gone through, accompanied by the mechanical regu- 
larity of the teacher’s taps. The syllables of the words are used 
as so much material with which to clothe the tones. Hence they 
are emphasized and divided regardless of their natural pronuncia- 
tion. In fact, judging from the similar manner of singing the 
different verses, there is apparently no connection between the 
thought expressed in the words and the tonal expression. The 
children have evidently been told to open their mouths, for some 
of the conscientious little chicks in the front seats are performing 
such curious antics with their faces that the visitors forget, in 
watching them, to listen to the music. 

A third grade is next visited. The process here is similar 
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to that in the second. Variety has been added to tone duration by 
the introduction of the dotted note both for the pulse and the 
half pulse, and by the occasional appearance of a chromatic tone 
such as sharp 4, or flat 7. This performance is more in accord 
with the visitors’ idea of music, but there is still a somewhat dis- 
turbing systematic precision about it. They are told, however, 
that this is one of the strong features of this method of teaching. 
The management of the work is also systematized, the children’s 
standing in music being put on their report cards, as in the case 
of any other study. This causes considerable friction, but is in- 
sisted upon as essential to the accomplishment of what is necessary 
in music reading. 

In the fourth grade a new feature is introduced into the work 
which adds greatly to its interests and difficulty. This is the 
singing in two parts, alto and soprano. It is introduced in the 
same systematic manner as the first work. First, one part remains 
on a tone while the other part changes to a tone harmonious with 
it. Then little songs, where the parts move exactly together, 
mostly in thirds and sixths, are attempted. 

The fifth grade develops the part work still further, intro- 
ducing greater variety in rhythmic movement and giving atten- 
tion to such effects as are produced when a note at the end of 
one measure is tied over to the first part of the next. This, how- 
ever, destroys the effect of the measure accent, and endangers 
the stability of the whole performance. Another order of tones 
called the minor scale is also being practiced. In the sixth grade 
three-part work is being attempted. This adds still further to 
the interest of the music, but has a tendency to keep one class of 
students on high and another class on low tones; while those who 
least need it are having the most practice in tone-thinking by 
singing on the middle part, where the danger of being thrown off 
by the part above or below is the greatest. Then, too, because it 
is a difficult part the best singers are chosen for it. In the 
seventh grade some of the larger boys are able to take a bass, and 
in the eighth grade four-part harmony is attempted, the tenor 
being helped out by the lower altos. 

The method of procedure in learning a song in this school is 
similar to that employed in the first one visited, except that the 
pupils are obliged to sing the songs at first without an accom- 
paniment. Where this can not be done with the words a vowel 
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tone is taken, and where this is too difficult the numbers are 
used. Each tonal relationship is considered a problem in itself, 
and the whole attention is focused on the exact production of 
these relationships. The musical swing and go of the piece, in- 
stead of being imagined and used as an assistance in thinking 
these relationships, is only the result of the exact production of 
the tonal successions. It is as if a person should when reading 
put his whole attention on giving the exact tonal significance of 
each letter. This method might produce exact enunciation, but 
hardly fluency in reading. 

The visitors are disappointed to see that after the apparent 
fluency shown in the second and third grades there seems to be 
so much difficulty in learning a new piece in the eighth grade. 
Though the children appear to have gained a considerable amount 
of accurate knowledge of music, this does not seem to be very 
helpful toward realizing the purpose for which music was advo- 
cated in the committee meeting. In fact, in the school just visited, 
there is a decided loss on the social side of musical life. All the 
work seems to be precise and exact, but lacks warmth and expres- 
sive qualities, and there is little general enthusiasm. Some of 
the more clever children enjoy the exercise of the technical power 
which has been gained, but this good result is offset by an equally 
large number of pupils who are totally unable to think tones and 
associate them with their symbols. To the latter the whole study 
is a disagreeable punishment, with hardly a relieving feature, 
although they do occasionally enjoy the chorus singing by the 
whole school of some very familiar tune. It is only occasionally, 
however, that time is taken for such work, for although the prin- 
cipal would like to have more of it, and some of the teachers 
complain bitterly of the lack of interest on the part of the pupils, 
they are overruled by the supervisor, who easily proves that the 
first step in musical education is to learn to read at sight. 


In the third town visited music has not been taught as long 
as in the two already described. When its introduction was de- 
cided upon, a musical woman of good voice, who had fitted her- 
self for the work by attending a summer school for two or three 
weeks, was engaged. She had previously had good training in 
voice production and knew something of the rudiments of music 
and of its history. She had visited the near-by towns where it 
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was being taught, and realized that to secure good results in the 
upper grades, some effort must be made toward a system. At 
the same time she felt that the work done in such schools as those 
just described missed the best part of music by spending so 
much time and effort in preparing to produce it. 

The committee in visiting the school are in time to hear the 
opening exercises. Even their uncritical ears notice the tone 
quality. The tone has a rich brilliancy that avoids the harshness 
felt in the first school, and the lifelessness of the second school. 
There is greater freedom in the rendering of the pieces. The 
syllables are not accented without reference to the words of which 
they are a part, and there is a decided attempt at artistic expres- 
sion. Though the committee can not tell in just what the differ- 
ence consists, they feel that the singing is more musical, and so 
begin investigation with renewed interest. 

In the first grade the children have no books; the super- 
visor herself at first sings the songs, which the children learn by 
rote. The grade teacher, having proved to be a musical woman, 
then carries on the work, the supervisor spending some time in 
teaching the different grade teachers the songs. Considerable 
time is spent in making the children appreciate the meaning of 
the words. They often dramatize the motion of the song, clapping 
the rhythm, while the teacher sings. The teachers have a good 
deal to say with reference to the quality of the tone. It is insisted 
upon that this shall represent the sentiment of the song; a vigor- 
ous marching song is to have full ringing tones; a cradle song, 
quiet and soothing ones. Thus at the very outset the children are 
taught to think of the songs as having expressive qualities; they 
learn that they are not merely to make the right tones in the right 
time but that the quality of the tones must be right also. Various 
devices are used to quicken their sense of hearing. On the 
teacher’s desk are various kinds of woods and metals, which she 
strikes and then asks the children to describe the resulting sounds. 
They are also asked to imitate other sounds that they hear, such 
as those of whistles, birds, animals, wind, and water. There are 
a great many songs that the children like to sing, and they 
eagerly ask for their favorites when the opportunity is given. 

The second grade is similar to the first, except that the songs 
are somewhat more advanced. Some of them are quite elaborate, 
requiring considerable time to perfect. There is the same em- 
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phasis on tone quality, and the insistence upon the necessity of 
good deep breathing in order to produce it. The singing period 
is preceded by a short drill of breathing exercises, including stand- 
ing erect and throwing the shoulders back. Much time is given 
to having the children describe the characteristics of the song with 
reference to its tonal movement; they pick out the tones that are 
high and low, those that move rapidly and those that move slowly, 
those that are accented and those that are not. Besides this they 
learn the scale of the key of the song, attaching to it the syllable 
names. A diagrammatic chart representing the whole and the half 
steps, with the sound names attached, is on the wall, and the chil- 
dren sing as the teacher points. They can do this very readily, 
since the chart, having the sound names on it, not only suggests 
the distance of one tone from another, but gives their names as 
well. All that the pupils do is to think the tone from the sug- 
gestions given. They are also being prepared for singing from 
the staff through the use of five parallel lines on the blackboard, 
the initial letters of the sound names being placed on these lines 
and spaces. This is followed by putting down only the initial 
letter of the first line of the staff, the children reckoning on what 
line or space each of the other letters comes. 

In the third grade a primer is used and the pupils apply the 
blackboard work of the previous year. Nothing is said about 
clefs or sharps or flats. The lines and spaces of the staff are 
used solely to represent in number the distance of one step from 
another, no attempt being made to show the difference between 
the whole and half steps. A great deal of the work in this grade 
also is given by rote, yet at the same time many of the songs, or 
parts of them, are sung by means of the sound names pointed out 
on the ladder. Attempts are made to apply the sound names to 
the easier songs of the primer; but since the children are accus- 
tomed to using these names only from the chart, where they are 
in plain sight, they find difficulty in using the same sound names 
upon the staff, where the number of the tone in the key has to 
be thought out first, the sound name associated with it, and then 
the nature of the tone imagined, before it can be sung. This 
presents a difficulty for which the constant use of the chart has 
not fully prepared the children. 

In the fourth grade the children have a first music reader, 
which contains much good material. The aim of the work is 
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evidently to give songs that will appeal to the emotional demands 
of children at the age properly attending this grade. This makes 
the little book rather difficult to use, for if the children’s reading 
ability is depended upon, it is found that they are bored with 
the constant repetition of the song before they can sing it well 
enough to enjoy it. A song equal in artistic value to the rote 
songs that the children have been learning ever since entering the 
school can not easily be written within the technical ability of this 
age. A bar or two goes very well; then a rhythmic or pitch dif- 
ficulty occurs, the solution of which is more easily obtained from 
the teacher than figured out on the basis of the children’s own 
ability in reading. True, they get some notion of musical move- 
ment by watching the notes while the teacher sings the difficult 
passage. They sing the sound names after her, but as the larger 
part of their practice has been in catching the tune by ear, one 
can hardly expect them to puzzle out a problem, the answer to 
which is given to them by the singing of the teacher. As in the 
schools previously visited, the children are learning that the 
presence of a certain sharp or flat at the beginning of the staff 
indicates the key note. With that given, they depend entirely 
on the lines and spaces to suggest which sound names to use, 
and on the sound names themselves to suggest the exact pitch. 

In the fifth grade the second reader is attempted. This is 
similar to the first reader, but is more advanced, presenting songs 
systematically arranged in eight different keys, each being pre- 
ceded by some diagrammatic and theoretic explanation. This gives 
an opportunity for study of the formation of chords, and the 
technical names of a few of them are learned. But this knowl- 
edge is largely confined to the paper representation ; although the 
pupils can describe the different chords so far as the intervals 
they include are concerned, so that they can tell which is the tonic 
and which the dominant, they find it quite a different matter 
to imagine the dominant or tonic feeling from the notes that de- 
note the chords. Hence, the knowledge has an academic rather 
than a practical value. It is very much like learning in gram- 
mar the relationship of the parts of speech to one another with- 
out becoming able to recognize these parts of speech when 
they occur in an ordinary sentence. In the fifth grade the second 
reader is finished. 

The fact that in the fourth grade the children have been so 
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helped over the difficult parts that their songs have been prac- 
tically learned by rote, has prevented them from attaining the 
technical skill necessary as a base for advanced work; at the 
same time they have been forming the habit of depending on out- 
side assistance for all tonal relationships not easily grasped. Thus 
their preparation for difficult work in music has not developed 
much beyond the fourth grade. Meanwhile, there has been a 
decided increase in the maturity of the children and some of them 
feel that the songs they are singing are childish. They are com- 
mencing to form their standards of music from that which they 
hear at entertainments and concerts. Thus the lack of harmony 
between the students’ technical ability and their emotional demands, 
noticed in the fourth grade, is still more marked in the fifth. In 
order to keep up the interest, more emotional music, which is 
practically learned by rote, is introduced. This does not present 
much difficulty, since the pupils are singing in unison, and since, 
through the constant singing by ear from the first grade up, 
they have become adept at catching the air. With the assistance 
that the notation gives in a general way as to the motion of the 
tune, this seems to answer fairly well the necessities for learning 
to read, and at the same time to combine the social and esthetic 
values for which music as a study exists in the schools. 

The committee feel that here the children are getting even 
more of the social value of music than in the first school visited, 
where no very serious attempt at reading was made. The expres- 
sive side of music is also given more attention, there being a 
marked improvement in the tone quality. Then again, though 
there is not here the technical knowledge which was possessed 
by the children of the same grade in the second town visited, this 
is easily compensated for by the decidedly more musical attitude 
toward the study. Instead of being a rather mechanical drill, it 
is an enjoyable feature in the school life of most of the children. 
They look on the music period as one of relaxation and pleasure 
as compared with their other work. In many cases the pupils 
have their own distinctive room-songs, and considerable feeling 
is thus developed in the grade. 

Passing on to the sixth grade, we find the second reader 
still used. The songs are almost all in two parts and the chil- 
dren are very fond of them. But they present serious difficulty 
in learning, for the pupils have been accustomed to catching the 
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air by ear in all their rote work. Their notation work has been 
a skilful guessing at the air from the general appearance of the 
notes. With the presence of a second part, those who attempt 
the alto find the difficulty that the prominent part of the melody 
they are hearing is quite different from the subordinate part of 
the alto which they are attempting to read from notation. Thus 
the little skill already gained in note reading is offset by the 
habit which has been formed of catching the air from an accom- 
paniment, or the voice of the teacher, or from a few of the lead- 
ing singers of the class, rather than depending on the notes for 
the accurate realization of the tonal relationships presented. 
Though not to the same extent, those that sing the melody are 
also troubled by the presence of a second part, for sometimes the 
parts cross; sometimes the melodic part is in the alto and often 
the alto sings when the soprano remains silent. The difference 
between the rote singing of a melody and the part singing from 
notation might be compared to that between a cross country run 
where the men follow a leader like a flock of sheep, and the 
precise evolution of a military organization on dress parade. Part 
singing requires a discipline and self-control for which the easy- 
going note-reading with the assistance of a leader is not sufficient 
preparation. 

The two parts are not attempted together at once; each is 
first learned as a separate melody and afterwards united, not 
without considerable difficulty. The more musical children sing 
the alto, while the larger number take the soprano. The super- 
visor’s choice of material is decidedly up to the modern demands 
in music. The classic and rather stereotyped songs that were so 
prominent in the work of the first town visited are replaced by 
more modern melodies descriptive of moods rather than present- 
ing classic proportions; the constantly changing harmonies and 
unusual rhythms have, like highly seasoned food, stimulated the 
demands of the pupils far beyond their assimilating powers. 
They are constantly asking for pieces that, even with the laborious 
process of learning which they are obliged to follow, are too dif- 
ficult to learn effectively. Thus the disproportion noticed in the 
fourth grade between emotional demands and technical ability is 
growing larger. 

In the seventh grade three-part harmony is attempted, con- 
siderably increasing the difficulty of learning new pieces. The 
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change in emotional demand that has gradually been taking place 
in the grades, owing largely to the kind of music made possible 
through rote singing, is greatly accelerated at this time by the 
budding manhood and womanhood that is stirring the souls of 
the pupils. The period of bright necktie and hair well-plastered 
down has come upon the boys; and the girls are finding the 
looking-glass an ever attractive thing. It is not processes but re- 
sults that interest the pupils now, and they are restive under the 
drill necessary to learn their songs. They wish to feel them at 
once. They want to have sung or played to them bits from 
Chopin or Wagner. The keen interest they have been taking in 
learning to do things has been supplanted by the desire for imme- 
diate realization. Their musical training has not been such as 
to meet this demand. Between growing self-consciousness and 
the period of changing voice, some of the boys’ voices are of 
almost no value in the chorus. A good many of them have come 
to the conclusion that singing is a rather feminine accomplish- 
ment, and their new feeling of manhood can not bear even the 
suggestion of girlishness. Their previous grade training has not 
developed the technical skill that fosters the pride of a workman 
in his work. In fact, in proportion as they realize how little they 
know, accurately, about the subject, they infer that the subject is 
not worth knowing about. Its teaching has given them no disci- 
pline that commands their respect. The social value of music, 
made so much of in the lower grades through expressive sing- 
ing, is now being undermined by a contempt for the whole sub- 
ject, through failure in the teaching to develop sufficient accurate 
knowledge and discipline to command proper respect from these 
youthful egoists whose judgments are as severe as they are 
narrow. 

The eighth grade presents the same problems, only still more 
intensified. It is difficult to find music which will interest the 
pupils enough to induce them to make it a serious study. All at- 
tempt at note reading is practically abandoned. The parts are 
played over and learned by heart, much as they were in the first 
city visited, the difference being largely in the music used. Since 
this is modern and romantic in character, the constant drilling 
with reference to artistic expression and tone quality has made 
the students severely critical not only of others but of their own 
work, so that it is difficult to get that abandon which the social 
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enjoyment of music requires, and which seemed to be present in 
the rough and unmusical singing of the first school visited. In 
fact, it would seem that the very qualities which should recom- 
mend to musicians the work of such a school as that now being 
visited, militate against the results for which music is introduced. 
The critical faculty that has been developed through artistic sing- 
ing by means of the rote song is turning in upon itself. Finding 
its own powers incapable of meeting the demands of the critical 
intellect, the soul gathers itself snail-like within its shell and 
refuses outward expression through music. 


Let us sum up the three schools visited. In the first there 
was little method. The possibility of any difficulty in note read- 
ing was ignored. The various features of the notation, such as 
the signs for the eighth, quarter and half notes, clef marks, sharps 
and flats, were learned all at once, independently of their tonal 
significance. With the exception of some scale singing, the time 
was given to learning songs one after the other, without much 
reference to their sequence or their difficulty of subject. 

In the second town visited there was system enough and to 
spare. Singing for the enjoyment of the song was reduced to a 
minimum, while most of the time was taken up with the practice 
of an infinite variety of musical relationships, presented as prob- 
lems of tonal relationships independent of any musical signifi- 
cance. The social and zxsthetic meaning of music was lost in 
learning its analytic and scientific aspect; instead of a living 
flower, it was made to appear a collection of dried stems, pistils, 
roots and leaves, whose numbers had been carefully counted and 
noted. 

In the third school there was also a plan and system, but 
here the emphasis was placed on the esthetic, expressive side of 
music. The children from the outset were made to feel and judge 
musically. A flower cannot be enjoyed as a flower and be at 
the same time dissected, its parts being counted, dried and classi- 
fied. Recognizing this fact, the view of music that treats it as a 
living flower, expressive of joy and life, was the ruling motive 
of the work in the third school visited. 

But in this latter method there is a failure to develop suffi- 
cient knowledge and skill to enable the pupils of the upper grades 
to sing from notation, while at the same time their critical facul- 
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ties are being stimulated; there is thus produced a disgust for the 
subject because of lack of technical ability to satisfy emotional 
demands. Therefore, the practical outcome of the work done in 
the second and third schools, though along almost opposite lines, 
was from the point of social efficiency about the same. In fact, 
in spite of its roughness and the damage done to voices, the first 
school visited was better attaining the desired results. 

The description of the proceedings of the school board and 
committee has given us the opportunity to set forth at length the 
aims and methods of public school music as popularly understood 
and carried out. There is still lacking the consideration of a 
most important element in the success or failure of any scheme 
of study. This is the effect of the community upon the study, 
the influence of the esteem in which it holds the subject. There 
is a mariced difference between the music of the Salvation Army 
and that of a popular evangelical church, or of a ritualistic church. 
The music of each is expressive of the particular type of organi- 
zation. In each case it serves the purpose for which the organiza- 
tion wishes to use its music, and one style of treatment could not 
very well be exchanged for another. 

In considering the work described, the results must be 
judged not entirely from the methods pursued, but the method 
itself must be considered as a product of the ideals that govern 
the school and the community. The first school represents the 
work in a large manufacturing district, inhabited mostly by for- 
eigners coming from countries where every one is expected to 
join in any united singing. Their children, deprived of much 
that is beautiful in their home life, give themselves up with un- 
critical fervor to the opportunity that music offers for self-ex- 
pression. The curious jumble such children often make of the 
words of the tune shows there is not much intelligence in their 
musical expression. It is the rhythm and flow of the sounds 
that gives their senses the enjoyable thrill. 

In the second school the children come from much more in- 
telligent homes. The foreign element in the community has been 
in the ‘country longer and has risen considerably in the social 
scale. The parents, realizing that education means opportunities, 
are ambitious for their children, and however hard the children 
seem to be worked in the school, they do not complain. The 
systematic and mechanical study of music fits in with their whole 
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scheme of education. The parents are looking for future reward 
for their work, not for any present satisfaction in it, and the 
children have caught something of the same spirit. The mechan- 
ical study of tonal relationships is in harmony with all their other 
study work. They are preparing to enter various professional 
schools; some are even aspiring to go to college. All their edu- 
cational work has some distant end in view. To give themselves 
up heartily to doing something just for the fun of it during school 
hours, and to consider the thing at the same time as a serious 
study is a mental impossibility. However much the emotional 
side of music is being left out in this sort of work, what is done 
is consistent with the prevailing mental life of the school. 

In the third school, representing the private rather than the 
public schools of the country, the children are from the homes 
of the well-to-do. Many of them have been in Europe; they all 
go into the country in the summer time; their winter homes are 
filled with pictures and statuary; and the hearing of finely ren- 
dered music is a common occurrence with them. The feeling that 
success in life depends on their own efforts, so strong in the 
second school visited, is largely wanting among these children. 
Their future, both to their parents and themselves, but perhaps 
more to the latter, seems assured. When studies are too difficult 
for them, it does not mean harder work but a more skilful tutor 
or governess to help them through. With this reduction of in- 
dividual effort and power of concentrated work comes a propor- 
tionate increase in the critical and analytic faculties. The modern 
teaching, inspired by the scientific spirit, has emphasized in all 
the work causal relationship of parts. In literature and art, as 
in the nature work, the sum and substance of the teaching has 
been to trace how one effect follows another. A poem is fine 
because it has a certain variety in the metre and uses certain 
figures of speech. The children are adepts in tracing the presence 
of similar sounds in the lines, and in criticizing good and bad 
rhymes. They have learned in their art work some of the funda- 
mentals of good proportion and color combination, and every 
painting they now see is a challenge to their critical faculties. 
Similarly, in their music they have learned not only that there 
must be a relation between the melodic and harmonic structure 
of the tune and the words that accompany it, but that the quality 
of voice used must also be expressive of the united thought. They 
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have learned about voice placing. They know when the chest 
tones are forced up beyond their proper compass, and have ob- 
served the bad effect of the tremolo. Their attention has been 
drawn to the contortions to which words are subjected by inex- 
perienced singers. At some formal tea, therefore, they can quietly 
melt the ices in their mouths and at the same time detect the 
weak spots in the performance of some nervous amateur. The 
exercise of this critical faculty, the development of which is prac- 
tically the sole aim of their whole education, gives them keen 
delight. They enjoy the sense of superiority that it brings with 
it, and both they and their parents feel that here is true culture 
and education. It is obvious that a child capable of criticizing 
the work of others technically much more efficient than himself 
will not be easily persuaded to subject himself to criticism. 

Thus, whoever may be the instructor and whatever method 
may be adopted, both method and instructor must move in the 
educational and social current that modifies the work of the 
schools. 

If we turn now to the general conditions prevailing in our 
public schools the country over, we find’ that every one of the 
twelve or thirteen studies weekly pursued has for its aim the train- 
ing for some future state. Outside of the kindergarten, nothing 
is done for the immediate benefit of the pupil. The gymnastic 
exercises, even, are dissected play movements for the physical 
strengthening of the child, performed merely in order that he may 
do his fitting work the better, and with no particular thought of 
immediate enjoyment. There is a gulf between the spirit of the 
kindergarten and that of the first grade. Over the entrance of 
the latter seems to be written the words: “ Leave the present 
behind, all ye who enter here.” As the spirit of some religions is 
spoken of as “ other-worldliness,” so education in these schools 
is for another period of life; it is called practical, because of its 
future value. How solitary and unique is music in such schools 
when introduced seriously with the social motive in view! This 
combination of serious method in study with a present social end 
in view is almost never used in music, because every other study 
is preparing the pupils for good to come. The study of music 
is for immediate benefit to the school and to the child, hence 
neither parents, teachers nor pupils take it seriously. In order 
to get the social benefit of music the children should make the 
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music themselves; and in order to make the music satisfy the 
demands of the upper grades, there must be a knowledge of its 
scientific aspect combined with a feeling for its zsthetic quali- 
ties. The systematic drill in learning tone relationship, illustrated 
in the second school, seems to dry up the musical feeling, while 
in the third school the development of the zsthetic qualities, 
pursued in the same spirit as the other work of the school, tends 
to make prigs rather than enthusiastic and sympathetic human 
beings. 

In another sphere of activity —the religious world — we 
find the same distinctions: conduct is decided either by the 
promptings of the head as guided by religious theory and 
philosophy, or by the heart as guided by sympathy and affec- 
tion; yet even here head and heart combined are necessary for 
the best results. In the art world, where the individual is to 
express himself through an act, the union of head and heart is 
still more necessary. The promptings of the feelings can not 
be realized in artistic form without severe technical training, 
while the promptings of the heart in the religious world take 
form in the ordinary acts of life. Hence in the religious world 
if the heart is truly converted the battle is won, while in the art 
world, where action is necessary, the soul may fully desire ex- 
pression and yet fail to realize it for the lack of technical ability. 
In singing from notation, which requires the conceiving from 
spacial representation of something that takes place in time and 
is realized only in tone, the power of analysis and the capacity 
for concentration of no mean order are required, especially where 
the student is not musically gifted. 

Summing up the problems presented, we find two. The first 
treats of the difference between the analytic method necessary to 
musical knowledge, illustrated by the second school, and the 
synthetic method necessary for the expression of feeling, illus- 
trated by the third school. The second problem arises from the 
educational methods of the time, which emphasize the analytic 
treatment of all subjects, thus developing the capacity for crit- 
icism rather than for self-expression. Under its influence even 
the zsthetic treatment becomes critical and self-conscious, and 
the capacity for self-expression is destroyed. 

The solution of these problems is this: the analytic work 
necessary for knowledge, and the zsthetic work, necessarily 
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synthetic in nature, must both grow out of genuine desire for 
self-expression. The mastery of these two lines is obtained 
through attempts at self-expression; and the danger of their 
becoming ends in themselves, or of losing their vitality by becom- 
ing purely intellectual processes is thus avoided. To illustrate 
in manual training: in the designing and making of innumerable 
household utensils the boys learn the use of tools; while the girls 
in making garments learn the various stitches and the way to 
plan and cut. The children go home with the knowledge thus 
gained, and show their elders how to do these things. This 
showing consists in actually doing the work, and doing it better 
than in the haphazard way followed in the home. If now the 
pupil, instead of conceiving of the end he wishes to accomplish 
and making his own plans, should blindly perform at the teacher’s 
bidding certain acts as mere stages in the whole scheme, — as 
for instance, making a true joint or a given stitch —and should | 
spend most of his time studying from books how things should 
be done rather than doing them himself, he might, indeed, acquire 
a much wider critical capacity, he might even learn something 
of the science connected with the operations, and be able to talk 
much more learnedly to his home people of how things should be 
done. But this attitude of mere criticism would also be more a 
provocative of bad temper than a source of help to his friends. 
In other words, his knowledge, instead of helping him in the 
adjustment to his environment, would unfit him. This is what 
happens with a great deal of musical work. Instead of fitting 
students for a larger enjoyment of music, its study often nar- 
rows their capacity for utilizing their musical environment, act- 
ing upon them as would the one-sided training in manual art. 


CHAPTER II 
THE TEACHING OF RELATIVE STRESS AND DURATION 


We found in manual art that the pupil was obliged to con- 
ceive the thing that he wished to make; that this thing must be 
thought of with reference to the use to which it could be put. 
This put the skilful use of a saw and the correct management of 
a needle in their proper relationship to the ends to be attained. 
In the same way the correct realization of an interval with 
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reference to either pitch or duration, and its production in an 
adequate tone, should be conceived of not as ends in themselves 
but in their relationship to the expression of feeling. The tech- 
nical skill and knowledge attained under such conditions would 
always be in relation to something of which they are the means 
of expression. Thus they can not, by becoming ends in them- 
selves, degenerate into formality, developing skill for skill’s sake, 
and eventually destroying the zsthetic nature of the act by turn- 
ing it into an intellectual operation. 

In the following plan of music study the distinction must be 
kept in mind between work in music which leads through sug- 
gestion and.imitation to expression in song, de- 
veloping musical feeling and experience, and work 
which gives a knowledge of musical structure and notation. It 
is the latter phase that we are now to describe. 

In the structural work in music the pupil learns the relation- 
ship of the parts to the whole, not by analyzing musical forms, 
but by attempts at expression through music. Thus the parts 
are understood in their relation to the whole, because the whole 
is thought of first and is kept constantly in view while the nature 
of the part with reference to it is being discovered. The first 
step in manual training is to find out what is to be made; before 
beginning to saw or nail the pupil must know what the sawing 
and nailing are to accomplish. So in the study of the structure 
of music the pupil must first conceive the musical form of an 
expression as a whole before he tries to define the parts that 
go to make it up. From the fact that the parts, such as rhythm 
and pitch relationship, are studied independently of the thought 
they unite in expression, comes the difficulty described in the 
second school. 

A song consists of the union of a poetic thought with a 
melodic thought. The melodic thought does not define the poetic 
thought, but the poetic thought the melodic. Here 
we have.the union of two arts. Where the form 
of each art is complete in itself and yet each ex- 
plains the other, it is absurd in a plan of study to start the be- 
ginner with this composite whole. If we were to choose between 
poem and melody to start with, the logical order would certainly 
place the poem first. It not only defines the feeling of the melody, 
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but it is expressed in language, a medium in which the child is 
at home, and in which he has had wide experience as compared 
with music. To this the object) would be made that in 
starting with poetry we are not ¢: :ching music. But has not the 
understanding of the rhythmic relationships of a poem a vital con- 
nection with the understanding of similar relationships in a mel- 
ody? Suppose the attention of the pupils is called to the familiar 
nature of the subjects of the songs they know. They are then 
asked to suggest a subject for a song. This subject, whether it 
be taken from nature or from their plays, should be something that 
they like. It will then, however trivial, be a medium for express- 
ing genuine feeling. A boy in the first grade, for instance, once 
selected a mud-turtle, a pet he had brought to the room, and was 
delighted when a rhythmical description of its doings was made. 
This rhyme was a very interesting bit of literature for this boy; it 
expressed his feelings for the time being. But children are often 
more imaginative and poetic than we think, as we find when 
we once give their fancy an opportunity to express itself. 

The introductory work, then, in the structure of music is 
so to kindle the imagination that it will express itself in rhythmical 
thought; for in the realization of this rhythmical thought some 
of the most fundamental problems of music can be observed and 
defined. The first problem is that of relative stress. 

A child suggests a subject for a song. A few leading ques- 
tions show his interest and develop it further. This suggests to 
him or to some one else in the class a few de- 
scriptive words, rhythmically given, and these 
establish a meter. The whole class immediately sets to work to 
continue the description in this meter. The less musical ones sug- 
gest thoughts which are appropriate but the words of which do 
not adapt themselves to the meter. Their repetition by the teacher 
makes the whole class conscious of something wrong. Some of 
the brighter members suggest changes, and soon the new thought 
is adapted to the meter. Nothing is said by the teacher with ref- 
erence to the form; the children merely try to make a poem de- 
scriptive of what was suggested. In doing this, however, they 
are making extremely valuable observations for future technical 
work. 

After sufficient practice by the whole class in making little 
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couplets or quatrains expressive of something they like or enjoy 

doing, each child is encouraged to make his own 
First Step: “songs.”’ In order to help them in this individual 
Observation with work, the teacher explains that in all the songs 
poy ” they have been singing, including those they have 

made, one most important feature keeps coming 
in: at regular intervals of time, one of the words or syllables is 
made louder. The tapping with the hand or foot, or the bobbing 
of the head, shows that all are conscious of this recurring stress. 

The pupils now commence acting what has been 


Second Step: observed. The arrangement of the syllables be- 
Acting Relative . saae 
Sesens tween these stress points makes it very easy to 


give not only the strong but the weak pulses; 
and in order to intensify the impression and make clear to the 
mind what is already distinctly felt, the teacher suggests swinging 
circles with the hand from the wrist; the small circle indicating the 
weak pulse, and the large circle, requiring more effort and speed, 
the strong pulse. The analysis can now go a little further. The 
teacher shows by illustration that words of more than one syllable 
have these strong and weak parts, a word like “ mama” having 
two parts, with sometimes the first part and sometimes the sec- 
ond made louder, according to pronunciation. The names of 
the children in the class are given, and they tell how many parts 
there are and which part is made loud. At the same time they 
swing the circles, making the large ones correspond with the 
strong parts. Marjorie has three circles, the big one coming 
first ; O’Connell three, with the large circle in the middle; Boston 
two, with the large circle first; New York two, with the large 
circle last. All this work helps the children not so much in con- 
structing their little couplets, for they do that better by simply 
relying on their rhythmic feeling, but it helps them in figuring 
out some knotty problem and it gives the less rhythmical an op- 
portunity to become conscious of the metrical swing. It is the 
grammar of rhythm. 

The next problem is that of relative duration. The children 
soon discover that their couplets are not limited to words of two 
or three syllables, but that as long as they keep 
the two-part or the three-part swing going 
steadily, they can, by speaking more slowly, make 
a single word or a part of a word cover two swings; or they can 
get two or more parts into one swing by speaking faster. They 


Acting Relative 
Duration 
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do this naturally in response to their rhythmical feeling, and dis- 
cover the fact afterward in connection with their swinging. For 
instance, in repeating “ Ding, dong, bell,” they find in swinging 
the hand to correspond with the pulses, that the first two syl- 
lables take one swing each, while the third syllable seems to require 
two; and that in “ Pussy’s in the well ” two parts are given to each 
circle. The teacher now suggests that they adopt a distinct action, 
that of clapping, to mark this motion of the poem, showing when 
it goes fast and when it goes slow. Now when the teacher asks 
the children to show how the poems go as to stress they are able 
to mark off with the circles the metrical grouping; and when she 
asks for the way the parts go, they clap the relative duration of 
the sounds or syllables. 

In considering what has been described it will be seen that 
the children have had their natural desire for rhythmical expres- 
sion through words developed in connection with something they 
have wished to express; and that in doing this they have learned 
the necessary conditions of rhythmical expression, — relative 
stress and relative duration. They are able, without the use of any 
technical terms, to differentiate between these by acting them out, 
connecting circles with relative stress and clapping with relative 
duration. 

The aim of the teacher now is to define by symbol or musical 
notation what has become clear in the thought of the child by 

means of the acting. This presents perhaps the 


Special greatest difficulty in music teaching. Tonal re- 
Representation loti hi hich d ee 
of Rhythm ationships, which do not exist in space and have 


no objects connected with them to show their 
movement, have still to be symbolized by spacial representation. 
The problem is to connect what is felt and acted as the swing and 
go of the poetry and music with the notation that represents this 
swing and go on paper. To make so close a connection that when 
the symbol is seen the swing and go can be imagined, great care 
has to be taken not to present the symbol until the thing it repre- 
sents is clearly in mind. It is easy to learn the symbol well 
enough to talk glibly about what it represents, and at the same 
time not have the faintest notion of the phenomena in sound ex- 
perience which it should suggest. Furthermore, the symbol is 
apt to take the place in the pupil’s mind of the thing it should 
represent, and thus prevent his observing what he otherwise 
might. For this reason when the pupil in making his little couplet 
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comes to a metrical difficulty, the teacher helps him to define the 
metrical grouping by acting it out. The pupil does not easily 
confuse the acting itself with what it represents. Both relative 
stress and relative duration are expressed in time, the feeling of 
the former, loud and soft, in large and small circles; of the latter 
in fast and slow claps. These motions are very closely related 
with what takes place with reference to loud and soft and long 
and short in the songs the pupil sings and the couplets he is 
making. 

It is obvious that in the circles and in the clapping the pupil 
has added to his defining of sound relationship a visual element. 

If he is to symbolize these relationships, this 
Third Step: visual element must be increased. The next step 
Changing the would naturally be to connect the acting, which 
— has b i tonal relationships, with 
Picturing as been expressing tonal relationships, w 

movements that will leave a picture or resem- 
blance of the movements. This picture must be so closely con- 
nected with, and so resemble the acting, that when it is seen the 
acting and that which the acting represents will be called distinctly 
to mind. The pupil takes a piece of chalk, and 
after practice in holding and swinging it freely 
and exactly with the movement of the couplet, he 
describes the circle, with the chalk, on the board instead of in 
the air. 

At this point some difficulty is experienced by the pupils, 
especially the non-musical ones. For as soon as the chalk reaches 
the surface the child is likely to forget the musical swing in the 
effort of drawing the circle. If this is the case the previous work 
will need reviewing until the circle can be swung on the black- 
board as easily as in the air. When this is accomplished there will 
be on the board a picture of the metrical grouping of the couplet. 
By taking couplets presenting groupings of two and of three and 
commencing with weak and with strong accents considerable va- 
riety can be introduced. 

Relative duration can also be pictured. The clapping of the 
short and the long sounds can be represented by horizontal dashes 
on the board, the short dashes picturing short, 


Picturing 
Relative Stress 


Picturing Rela- 


tive md iin and the long dashes long sounds, Thus a picture, 
or spacial representation, of relative stress and 
relative duration, closely connected with the feeling and acting of 
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these relationships, is obtained. The next step is to combine these 
pictures, and connect this combined representation with the sym- 
bols that actually stand for these relationships in musical notation. 

The first step to this end is to make the relative stress circles 
in connection with the recitation of a couplet which presents 
variety in the duration of its syllables, such, for 
instance, as “ Ding, dong, bell, Pussy’s in the 
well!” When the circles have been made the 
words are again repeated and a vertical dash is 
placed just before each large circle, corresponding with the loud 
syllables. These vertical dashes divide the line of circles into 
measures, each measure, in this song, containing two circles, a 
large one followed by a small one. It is not difficult to draw the 
dashes representing the long and the short sounds over the cir- 
cles and between the vertical lines. “ Ding, dong” will have 
a dash over each circle, while “ bell” will have a line filling the 
measure. ‘“ Pussy’s in the” needs four dashes, two over each 
circle, and “ well” again fills the last measure. This finishes the 
picture representation. The regular notation must now be sub- 
stituted for this picture in such a way that the relationship be- 
tween the notation and what it represents will be as close as that 
between the diagram and what it represents. 

The children are now told that signs called notes may repre- 
sent the dashes; that dashes of different lengths have different 


Combining 
Stress and 
Duration Pictures 


Fourth Step: kinds of notes ; that in the song they have been 
Associating the jst writing the medium dash is represented by 
Notation with a symbol called a quarter note, and the long dash 
the Rhythm by one called a half note. These signs are put on 
Picture 


the dashes which they represent, and eighth notes 
on the short dashes. The pupil thus has three denominations pre- 
sented to him. Similarly other couplets are put on the board in 
the same way, except that instead of the dashes the regular nota- 
tion is placed over the circles. There is no difficulty in feeling 
their significance. 
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Two Mother Goose rhymes used to illustrate the method employed in 
associating the feeling for rhythmic relationships with their notations, described 
on pp. 30 to 33, as steps three and four: 


(a) Ding dong bell, Pussy’s in the well! 
(4) There was an old woman who lived in a shoe. 


First stage: Picturing of relative stress, — 


Second stage: Picturing of relative duration, — 


d. a pe aan am emai 





ee ee 


Third stage: Adding the bars and combining the first and second stages, — 











Fourth stage: Learning the quarter, half and eighth notes as signs for 
three durations in connection with the three lengths presented by the pictures, — 





Fifth stage: Substituting a continuous line for the broken lines and the 
series of circles; placing the bar marks across this line as the stress syllable is 
spoken; discovering the necessity for a mark to indicate the number of pulses 
between the bars, and also a mark to indicate the note that shall represent a 
pulse, — 


a. 


b. st AA AE 








———— 
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The pupil now has the notation for relative duration inde- 
pendent of the picture; the next step is to learn similarly that for 
relative stress. A horizontal line is drawn and 
the couplet repeated. Instead of the circles, how- 
ever, as before, a vertical line is used to divide 
the horizontal line into measures in accordance with the accents. 
When this is done in couplets representing three groupings as 
well as two, the necessity for some mark to show whether the 
groupings are in twos or in threes will be felt. This is met by 
placing well up at the beginning the figure 2 or 3, to show 
that the space between the vertical lines represents two or three 
parts or pulses. Then the value of the note representing the part 
or pulse is changed from a quarter to an eighth, and the same 
couplets are gone over in order to illustrate the relative idea with 
reference to duration that the shapes of the notes represent. A 
figure is now placed at the beginning, under the one representing 
the number of circles, to show the nature of the standard for 
measuring the relative duration of notes — whether it is to be, for 
instance, a quarter or an eighth note. 

We have now presented the fundamental elements of the no- 
tation of rhythm. The numbers introduced have not been learned 
as mathematical problems, but simply as names of effects felt and 
pictured. Not only the rhythmic notation of the couplets, but the 
rhythm of simple songs, can be represented, giving plenty of op- 
The Four Steps POrtunity for a thorough practice in simple rhyth- 
of Notation mic notation. In tracing the stages required for 
learning this rhythmic notation we find four distinct steps. There 
is, first, that of observation. The pupil in making 
his couplets comes upon difficulties, and in solv- 
ing these difficulties he observes some of the characteristics of 
rhythmic grouping. The second step is that of 
acting. The child tests his observations of the 
motions in the couplet by going through similar motions with his 
hand. This helps to clarify and define his observations. The 
third step is picturing. The acting of the pre- 
vious step is united with motions that leave a 
pictorial result. The eye can see a picture which represents what 
the ear hears and what the pupil feels in saying his couplets. The 

fourth step is that of notation, in which the pic- 
. ture is replaced by the symbols which are used to 
- % rhythmic relationships in music. 


The Time 
Signature 


Observation 


Acting 


Picturing 


Notation 


\ 
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Not only are these four steps developed out of the child’s 
efforts to express his rhythmic thought, but each step is always 
accompanied in the doing by the repetition of the 
Relating the words of the couplets whose rhythmic presenta- 
Steps to the . ‘ ‘ . 
Rhythmic Feeling tion is being worked out, so that a vital connec- 
tion is always kept between what is felt and that 
which represents the feeling. To the inexperienced such an elab- 
orate process will seem like turning a molehill into a mountain. 
They will call to mind how children in the first grade apparently 
conquer the difficulties of simple relative stress and duration 
almost at first sight. In fact, in most instruction books, the 
songs are so arranged that the pulse of the tune“and the dura- 
tion of the notes coincide, except at the for divisions of 
the tune, and no problem of relative duration, as distinct from 
relative stress, comes up. The constant tapping of the teacher 
does away with any necessity for the an. thinking of the 
rhythmical difficulties. Thus the first thre¢ or four grades can 
be passed without the pupil’s having any real discipline in con- 
ceiving rhythmic effects from their notation. 
Difficulties arise, therefore, only when the pupil 
commences two-part singing, and the parts move 
separately, obliging him to think for himself. 
Coming as this does at the same time as the greatly increased 
difficulties with reference to pitch, it is enough to discourage all 
except really musical pupils. The child is suddenly obliged to do 
with reference to rhythmic notation something for which he has 
had almost no practice, and this in spite of the fact that he has 
apparently been singing from rhythmic notation for four or five 
years, and can probably answer correctly any question about the 
notation. 
This is also owing to the fact that the rhythmic difficulties 
in the tunes used in the grades up to this point have been reduced 
to a minimum in order to place the whole stress 
Reasons for and attention on the problems of the notation of 


Minimizing the hitch, as well as to the fact that the rhythmical 
Early Study of 


When Rhythmic 
Difficulty 
Appears 


Rhythm idea may be suggested to the child by tapping, so 

that he catches the rhythm without knowing the 
exact connection between the signs representing the rhythm and 
that which he is actually doing. In other words, the pupil has no 
practice in actually conceiving a rhythmic thought from its sym- 
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bolic representation. When the time comes, therefore, that two 
and three parts are moving independently and the teacher cannot 
tap all the rhythms at once, the pupil has suddenly to do something 
for which he has not been prepared,— think his own rhythm. 
On the other hand, by taking the rhythmic problem first and 
developing it in language, a medium with which the pupil is much 
more familiar, instead of in tone, which he is only 
Advantages of just commencing to study, an opportunity is given 
Studying to develop the rhythmic notation in connection 
aa —— a with the making of couplets, thus making the 
Poetry learning of the notation not an independent me- 
chanical end, but a means towards expressing the 
pupil’s rhythmic thought. By taking it in the four steps described, 
we insure, through the acting and picturing processes, which can 
be made enjoyable as well as instructive to the young pupil, a 
connection between the symbol and what it represents. 
Not only this, but the defining of what the pupil feels in tone 
succession comes more easily and naturally in the earlier than the 
later years, when the more developed musical 
Advantages of = taste requires much more complex rhythmical 
Studying : ; ° é . 
Rhythm First manifestation for satisfaction, and when the pupil 
would be impatient of the simple but necessary 
steps which are merely a pleasure to the young pupil. Another 
advantage of taking the rhythmic notation first is that it makes 
complete sense in itself. It can therefore be developed and utilized 
independently of the pitch notation, while the reverse cannot be 
done. For instance, the note shows by its shape its rhythmic 
value, and by its position on the staff indicates its pitch. Some 
sort of rhythmic value will thus be expressed whenever a note 
is put on a staff, and the complete rhythm of a little song can be 
expressed on a single line without any reference to the pitch repre- 
sentation of the staff. 


CHAPTER III 
PitcH RELATIONSHIPS 


Having thus established the essentials of the rhythmic nota- 
tion so that it can be gradually reviewed and developed, the 
pupil’s attention is turned to the difficult problem of defining 
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and expressing pitch relationship. The same four steps fol- 
lowed in learning the rhythmic notation will be applied here. 
In the first step, that of observation, much will have been ac- 
complished by the time the rhythmic notation is learned. In 
connection with the imitative work the pupils will have made 
many general observations with reference to changes in pitch. 
In giving the rote songs, the teacher, instead of constantly 
repeating the song with the pupils, so that they learn it auto- 
matically and almost without thought, sings a passage a few 
times and then asks how the sounds go, very high or very low, or 
only a little way up or down, and whether they seem to skip or to 
go along smoothly. And though almost all of the tonal thought 
will have been developed from the song, it will be found con- 
venient to practice on given tones, singing various words on them. 
In order to get good vowel tones and good ar- 
Use of Sound ticulation of consonants, and to be able to dictate 
Names and : ‘ 
Hand Signs the various tones of the key upon which such 
practice should take place, and in order to develop 
the feeling for the key value of the various tones in the songs 
being practiced, the doh ray me names will have been learned in 
connection with the tonic sol-fa hand-signs used to act them out. 
All this will have been going on in connection with the imitative 
work, the learning of the sound names and hand-signs acting more 
as an aid to this imitative work than helping in the accurate de- 
fining and distinguishing of pitch relationships. The actual work 
in defining pitch relationship with reference to the structural study 
of music will commence with the making of little melodies for the 
couplets already composed. 
The pupils’ attention is first drawn to the fact that the music 
in their songs seems to tell the same story as the words. Then a 
number of little couplets, of a very simple nature 
ve Ag but with melodies expressive of the thought of 
tities eet the words, are sung to the children. The words 
and Melody of one couplet are put with the tune of another 
and the inappropriateness of the resulting com- 
bination observed. When the pupils appreciate the necessity of 
relationship between the melody and the words and have their 
imagination thus stimulated, attempts are made at providing ex- 
pressive musical setting for the more adaptable couplets produced 
in the class. 
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Repeating one of these couplets in such a manner that a de- 
cided swing is felt, the teacher asks if the children cannot make a 
tune for it which will tell the same story as the 
words. If no one is ready to suggest a melodic 
thought the teacher begins by singing a few notes. Some of the 
more musical children are very likely to take up the melody at 
this point and the tune is easily finished. It is then repeated a 
number of times in order to get it clearly in mind. 

This might at first seem difficult, but actual trial in the school- 
room proves the opposite. A melody has two very distinct de- 

scriptive qualities. One is that of motion, and 


Making Tunes 


Descriptive includes not only the going up or down, but the 
Quality in ° 1 , . 
Pitch mariner of the motion, whether gentle or vigor 
Relationships ous, smooth or in skips. The second is what we 


might call the color element in tone, the major 
representing the bright and the minor the dark color or mood. 
Marches and swing songs are apt to be illustrative of the first 
group, while passages in songs descriptive of the feeling of cold, 
regret, sadness, or loneliness would be likely to illustrate the 
second group. The teacher reviews such illustrative songs and 
then repeats the couplet with its tune, to see whether the results 
compare well with the songs with which the pupils are familiar. 
A great deal depends on choosing words that describe some defi- 
nite motion or feeling. Couplets descriptive of the rocking of a 
boat, the movement of a swing, the ascent of a kite, the falling of 
leaves, lend themselves easily to musical description. A number 
of couplets are set to music in this way in class, 
eg different pupils suggesting different parts of the 
melody, some of the suggestions being appropriate 
and some inappropriate. The class passes judgment on everything 
that is offered. It will be a surprise to one who has not tried it to 
see how accurately the pupils feel the grammar of music. 
The teacher’s problem is now to have the pupils observe more 
accurately what they feel. A systematic study of the qualities of 
the seven tones of the key is therefore com- 
Observing the menced. For instance, some pupil suggests as 
Characteristics : : 
oh Gin Genen an ending to a song a note falling on some other 
Tones of the Key tone than the key-note, thus producing an un- 
finished effect. The pupil himself will be con- 
scious that the tune does not seem to end properly, but his feeling 
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for tonality is not decided enough to show him what the trouble 
is. This gives an opportunity for the teacher to explain that not 
all the tones may be used for closing. She il- 


Png lustrates by singing “I want to stop” to doh te 
_ = ray doh, and “I want to go” to doh te doh ray. 
ey Tone ? " 


The children feel the appropriateness of the 
words and setting and no one fails to note the inappropriateness 
when the tunes are exchanged with each other. The pupils realize 

that doh, the key-note, makes a satisfactory tone 
The Character to close on, while ray, the tone above, gives one 
of the Second , se 
vt the feeling of expectancy; after it is sung one 

wants to go either up or down. To make this 
point still clearer, the first couplet is sung on ray as ray doh me 
ray. This still seems unsatisfactory, but if repeated another tone 
higher, as me ray fah me, again a feeling of repose appears, 
though not so strong as at first, and with a plaintive quality in it. 
This makes the children understand that me can 
serve as a repose tone, especially if a plaintive 
and not entirely satisfactory effect is wished for a close. This is 
further illustrated by singing such a sentence as “I want to go 
so far away,” to doh doh ray me doh fah fah me. 
Two kinds of tones are well illustrated here, the 
close on me, and the dark color of fah, with its tendency to re- 
solve on me. Next, the easily distinguished penetrating and up- 

ward tendency of the seventh tone of the key 
The Seventh ‘ a hy 
Tone can be illustrated by such a sentence as “ This is 
the teasing tone” sung to doh ray me te te doh. 
Two sentences illustrating the color effect and 
introducing the fifth and sixth of the key are 
sung to doh me soh and “I’m so sad” sung to 


The Third Tone 


The Fourth Tone 


The Fifth and 
Sixth Tones 


b 


“T’m so gay’ 
doh te lah. 

By changing any of these illustrations to a tone above or 
below, but keeping in the same key, the teacher can make the 
pupils realize that the descriptive qualities belong to the particular 
tones used and not to the order followed. This is not an easy 
thing to do, but is perfectly possible with a little careful prepara- 
tion. The thought is to make the seven tones of the scale as 
clear and definite in the child’s mind as seven different colors 
would be. 

These illustrations are not given all at once as they appear 
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here, but are taken up successively as needed in connection with 
the tune-making. The work is still done spon- 
taneously, not by attempts at naming the tones 
while making the tunes. The study of the char- 
acter of the tone is taken up, as in the case of rhythm, as an aid to 
understanding why a given tone will or will not do. With the 
learning of the key character of each tone, the second step, that of 
acting, is commenced. 
This is done in two ways. The simpler merely indicates 
the relationship of the tones to each other, up or down, the hand 
rising in small intervals to show a continuous 


Nature of the 
Tone Study 


an a — succession of tones and in wide intervals to show 
aming 0 c . ae ’ , a 
Relationships skips. This is, of course, very indefinite, but at 


the same time requires pretty close observation, 
and when done rhythmically the simpler songs are easily recog- 
nized from such acting. This is followed by the more definite 
acting for the tonic sol-fa hand-signs, which the pupils have 
definitely associated with the characteristics of the tones, so that 
they can think of the signs from the tones. 

Some of the simplest of the couplets made are now sung 
and the pupils asked to name the tones used. First they pick out 
and act the feeling for the tonic by giving the hand-sign, taking 
note of it every time it occurs in the melody. Then by the aid 
of the general direction, the reposeful feeling, the tendency to 
resolve up or down and the color (bright like the soh or dark like 
lah and fah), each tone is named and acted. Then some of the 
characteristic rote songs are taken and their more striking tones 
treated in the same way. After some skill in recognizing and 
defining tones has been developed the pupils try to make little 
melodies, thinking out the sound names as they go along. 

This work is followed by the third step, that of picturing. 
This, again, is done in two ways. The first, following the first 
form of acting, consists in putting on the board 
marks high and low, to represent differences in 
pitch. An outline of a melody is thus sketched 
on the board so that the nature of the tune is recognized. 
Pupils love to sketch out well-known tunes on the board and have 
their comrades find out what they are thinking about. 


Picturing Pitch 
Relationships 
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HORACE MANN STAFF AND LADDER CHART 


Designed by C. H. Farnsworth, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


« 





Staff and ladder chart designed to illustrate, /zrs¢, the relation between 
the relative and fixed representation of tones, the former expressed by the slid- 
ing ladder at the left, moved up or down by tapes at the ends, the latter by the 
vertical column of letters to the right of the sliding ladder. Second, the grand 
staff as a means for representing the unequal but fixed distances of the permanent 
tone ladder. Through the medium of this permanent ladder, the changes on the 
staff by means of flats and sharps, necessary to indicate the key relationship of 
tones represented by the sliding ladder, are readily explained. This chart is 
used with the pupils and will assist in understanding the description of the work 
of the fourth step in the study of pitch relationships, commencing with page 35. 
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The second form of picturing combines with the spacial idea 
the idea of the specific names of the sounds, such as doh ray, and 
so forth, the initials of which are placed upon the 
eo & Se marks previously made. In this work the tonic 
Sound Ladder : : : 
soh fah sound-ladder is used. The pupils, being 
guided by the feeling of distance and tone character associated 
with the sound names, can now point out their songs. After 
thinking out a melody for their words, they can point it out on 
the ladder. The more musical ones try their skill at dictating 
melodies and snatches of familiar tunes, using the ladder. 

So far, three steps in defining pitch have been covered. They 

are observation, acting and picturing. There remains the fourth 
and most difficult step, that of notation. The 
Preliminary difficulties of this stage will be very greatly less- 
pri my a tion of ened if the previous three steps have been thor- 
otation : ; 
oughly mastered. If we examine the notation for 
pitch, we find that it consists of a group of lines and spaces called 
the staff, and that the differences in pitch are designated by the 
placing of notes, representative of duration, on the various lines 
and spaces. At first glance this would seem a 
Spacial — very logical process, for tones are conceived of 
Representation ‘ . . ; . 
(See Chart) as being high or low, —that is, a difference in 
pitch, acute or grave, is always spoken of as 
high or low — and it would therefore seem natural for the nota- 
tion to present pitch differences by placing notes high or low. 

If we examine the staff a little more closely, however, we 
find that this spacial idea does not cover all the possibilities ; 
that marks called flats and sharps, double sharps 
and double flats, are used to show that a given 
line or space represents a tone higher or lower than it appears. 
That is, a given line or space may represent five different pitches ; 
two may be above, either a half step or a whole step; and two 
below, either a half step or a whole step. Thus while the distance 
between the different lines is the same to the eye, the distance in 
pitch has all the variety just mentioned. If we add to this the 
possible variations in pitch capable of thus being expressed from 
the other tone of the interval, the one from which the second tone 
is to be thought, the difficulty of thinking the exact nature of 
the interval is very decidedly increased. 

But this is not all the difficulty ; the lines and spaces, though 


Limitations 
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of equal appearance to the eye, express unequal distances in tone, 
according to the clef mark. If, for instance, the 
G clef is put on the staff, the distance from the 
first line to the space above is but a half step; while from the 
second line to the space above it is a whole step, and from the 
third line to the space above it, a half step. 

To appreciate the reasons for the complexities of staff rep- 
resentation, we must turn to its history. We find that it took 

its shape gradually through centuries of experi- 
nen ' mentation. The early music was expressed through 
modes which required no changes in the distances 
of line and space as represented by the staff, to agree with 
what was sung, with the exception of the third line, whose rep- 
resentative quality was sometimes modified by the placing of a 
flat upon it, which required the singing of the tone a half step 
lower than the line would naturally represent. Thus when the 
staff was thoroughly learned, its relationship of steps and half 
steps held true in all the modes used, with the exception men- 
tioned above. The fixed pitch relationships represented by the 
half steps and the whole steps, as they appear 
Its First Use on the staff, were constantly kept the same, 
(See Column of : ‘ ‘ 
Settee ah tho variety being obtained by a change of mode, 
Chart, p. 40) that is, by the change in the relative position of 
the half step and the whole step to the initial or 
starting tone. For instance, a melody starting on e would have 
a half step between the first and second tones, while one starting 
on d would have the half step between the second and third tones ; 
again, if it should start on ¢ it would have a half step between 
the third and fourth tones. Thus the half step e, /, represented 
by the staff, would be true to all three modes. 

Turning to modern music, we find variety obtained not so 
much by change of mode as by change of key. The same sequence 
of steps and half steps is repeated on different pitches. This 
sequence in the modern major mode requires a 
half step between its third and fourth and its 


Contradictions 


Its Present Use 
(See Chart, 


Sliding Ladder) seventh and eighth tones. This is correctly rep- 

resented by the staff when the initial tone starts 
on c, for then the e and f represent the third and fourth tones and 
the half step b, c, the seventh and eighth tones. But if the initial 
tone starts on d, the e, f, being the second and third tones, do not 
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correctly represent what is desired; a sharp is therefore used to 
represent a tone a half step above /, thus producing the two whole 
steps required, and at the same time furnishing the half step 
between the third and fourth tones. It will thus be seen that in 
order to represent the similar relative relationships of a given it 
series of tones as used in our major mode, each key is made to 
produce a totally different combination of sharps or flats. 

We find, then, that the staff is an instrument which is doing i 
quite a different sort of work from that for which it was de- | 
signed. The difficulty in teaching the staff arises 
from this change. The pupil finds it easy to 
sing scales which start on successive pitches; but | 








Dual Use of the 
Staff 


when he comes to represent these scales on the staff, he discovers 
that although when he starts on the letter c the staff represents i} 
the scale exactly, if he starts on d two sharps are required; if on i 
e, four are needed; if on f, there must be one flat, and so on. 1 

The staff represents the change from a line or space to the ) 
next line or space simply as a change from one tone to the next | 
in succession, but to know whether this change ' 
is a whole or a half step the pupil must depend i 
on his memory for the value of that particular distance, since 
this is not represented to the eye. 

So much for the nature of the staff. Let us see how it is 
generally used. We are already familiar with the fact that the 
Character of a tones of the major key are at unequal distances 
Tone Decided by from one another; that from two to three is a 
its Number in whole step and from three to four a half step. 
the Key These various tones take definite characteristics 
according to their distance from the key-note. When the distance 
from one to four is thought of, for example, the character of the 
interval of the fourth is felt, and from this feel- 
ing it is possible to produce the tone correctly. 
Two things are essential in such a process. We 
must know the number of the tone in the key group and we | 
must have associated with that number the tonal character that Ht 
belongs to a tone occupying such a place in the key. In other 
words, the number of the tone in the key decides its character ; 
hence if these two are thoroughly associated, anything that gives 
the number of the tone will make it possible to think of the tone 
itself. 

The first effort in teaching sight singing is to establish the 





(See Chart, p. 40) 


aaa ayeie 


(See Chart, 
Sliding Ladder). 
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relationship between number and quality or character. This 


Establishing once done, the number can be given on paper 
Relationship and from this presentation the character can be 
between conceived and the tone produced. Number, 
Number and appealing to the eye, must be associated with 
Character 


quality, appealing to the ear. It is. the lack of 
this association that causes most of the difficulty in singing from 
the printed page. 

To establish this relationship firmly two very similar methods 
are pursued. In one, the pupils sing the number, associating 
directly with it the feeling for the distance. 
When this relation is thoroughly established the 
various tones or words are used ; but whatever is sung, the mind is 
always led to conceive of the tone through its number relationship. 

The second method uses syllables, such as doh ray me fah, 
and associates these syllables with the numbers, so that when a 
given distance is represented, as for instance the 


Two Methods 


ga fourth, the sound-name fah is thought of, and 
Represent this sound-name suggests the quality the place 


Number without occupied by the fourth in the key should possess. 
Reference to the The sound-name is thus something added to the 
Actual Distance number in order to assist in associating the tone 
Presented , oo 3 , . 
(See Chart) quality with it. For example, if the key-note is 
taken as e on the first line of the treble clef, the 
second note is suggested by the space f above it. The pupil being 
accustomed to sing a whole step from the key-note to the next 
tone above, naturally sings a whole step from e to f; but the 
absolute pitch of f represents but a half step above e. As long 
as the music is simple, remaining in one key, this actual nature 
of the staff can be ignored, its capacity for representing number 
being all that is necessary for the beginner. His whole effort is 
to think rapidly on what lines and spaces the various numbers 
representing the tones of the key will come when the key-note 
is on a given line or space. 
After three or four years of such a process the difficulty 
of using the staff with its actual pitch relationships can be 
imagined. The growing emotional demands of 


Introduction of the pupils require more difficult music and it 


Sharps and 


Flats can no longer remain in one key. Sharps and 
flats that do not belong to the key of the piece 
are used, and as these stand for a definite change in pitch, the 
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pupil must know exactly what distances the lines and spaces 
represent in order to conceive of their effect. If these flats and 
sharps come in a fairly regular way, indicative of a change of 
key, the pupil, by thinking of the changed position of doh, may 
still be able to use the staff effectively; but if the harmony be- 
comes complex and the pupil is unable to think of the exact key, 
he is hopelessly lost, as far as definite tone-thinking goes. He 

must now, guided only by his unconscious har- 

monic feeling, guess at the interval. It is at this 
dan at point that the breakdown in teaching sight sing- 
the same Time i™g Occurs. Just when two-part singing is 

systematically attempted, requiring thinking with 
reference to rhythmic relationship of tones, which, as we have 
seen, has been almost entirely neglected up to this time, comes 
this new demand for a knowledge of the staff, for which, also, 
pupils have not been prepared. Not only this, but by using the 
staff constantly with reference to only a part of its significance, 
that of suggesting number, and ignoring entirely its power of 
representing actual fixed distances, thus forming habits difficult 
to change, they have been systematically prepared for misunder- 
standing it. 

One is not surprised, considering these difficulties, to find 
that the promise in sight singing of the second and third grades 
is not fulfilled in the seventh and eighth. We have already sug- 
gested how the solution of the difficulty with reference to rhythm 
may be approached through four steps of related work, — obser- 
vation, acting, picturing and notation. Three of these steps have 
been traced with reference to defining pitch relationship, and we 
have described quite at length the peculiar difficulty that the nota- 
tion of pitch presents and the method often followed for learning 
it. It now remains to describe the fourth, or notation step of 
pitch, following the picture step already described. 

The pupil has already associated the various sound-names 
with their proper places in the keys; he has learned by the 
diagrammatic chart of the sound-ladder that 


Difficulties of 


Preparation for 


Learning the between the third and the fourth and between 
Staff the seventh and the eighth are half steps in the 
(See Chart, tones of the key. He is able to sing these tones 


Sliding Ladder) accurately, not only when starting on the key- 


note, but when starting on any other tone. Thus he always makes 
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me, fah, or three, four, a half step wherever it occurs and when- 
ever these sound-names are sung. 
Instead of now going directly to the staff and using it as a 
means of suggesting number, the pupil is taught the letter nota- 
tion, which historically preceded the staff. The 
Fixed Pitch letters are written in a column, one above another, 
ogee the space between those letters standing for tones 
but a half step apart, such as D, c and e, f, being 
but half the space between other letters. The actual pitch of one 
of these letters, a for instance, is taken, and the child is taught 
to sing a whole step down to g, another whole 


Presented in @ = step down to f, and a half step from f to e. 
Column of : 
Letters In order to get these whole steps and half steps, 


(See Diagram) it may be necessary first to use the sound-names 
suggestive of whole steps and half steps, for by 
starting on a and singing the letter distances down, we go con- 
trary to the key distances to which the pupil is accustomed. The 
benefit of such an exercise is that it makes the pupil conscious 
of whole steps and half steps, which singing the series from c 
would not do, because the latter coincides exactly with the key 
series, thus producing no difference for observation. This drill 
with the letters is merely for the sake of impressing on the mind 
the whole steps and half steps of the letter series. Five or six 
of the letters are thus taken in the key of the letter first estab- 
lished, and the actual distances, as represented by the letters, are 
sung in stepwise movement until the fixed pitch character of 
each letter is established. 
After the letter ladder representing the fixed pitch relation- 
ship has been learned, the staff is studied as presenting these 
letters, so that the pupil who has learned that 


pa = the letters b, c and e, f present half steps can 
(Bee Chart) easily understand why the lines and spaces rep- 


resenting these letters should also represent only 
half steps. The staff with its absolute pitch-names is now used 
until what was done from the letter ladder can be done from the 
staff, which represents the pitches of these letters to the eye. 
The pupils then take some of their simplest song sentences 
and see where they can be written on the staff so that it shall 
truly represent the tone distances. They will 
find three places where these sentences may be 
written, one starting on c, one on f and one on g. 
But they find that the f and g series have one tone missing. The 


Practical Use of 
Staff 
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series starting on f can not represent fah, the fourth tone, cor- 
rectly, nor that starting on g represent te, or the seventh tone. 
The pupils have no difficulty in singing the tones 
they want. They realize, therefore, that it is 
not the tone that is lacking, but a place for its 
representation on the staff. The letters go right along in series, 
and the lines and spaces are all taken up. Now, by going back 

to the letter ladder, it is found possible to rep- 


The Need for 
Other Notations 


Visual resent, between the whole tones, half tones 
oo age exactly like those represented by the b, c and 
tie tingaead the e, f. Between the whole step a, b, for in- 
Notation 


stance, a half step may be placed. In singing 
a series beginning with f it is found that such a half step is 
required to represent the distance between the third and fourth 
Half-step Below tones and the necessary whole step between the 


the Staff fourth and fifth tones. By substituting a pitch 
(See Chart, represented by the flat sign half a step below 
Permanent what the b line represents the whole series can 
Column) 


be produced starting from f. In other words, 
the tone represented by b is not needed, but a tone a half step 
below it is required. Hence on the line of b a flat mark is placed, 
showing that that line will now represent a tone a half step below b. 

By taking a song with g for its key note it is found that 
the distance between g and the note just below is, when sung, but 
Half-step Above half step, but from g to f is a whole step. The 


the Staff same process that was gone through with in 
(See Chart, the reference to b and b flat is used here, and 
Permanent f sharp is added. In this case, however, the 
Column) 


sharp represents a pitch a half step higher 
than that which the staff represents, instead of a half step lower. 
These three keys are sufficient to thoroughly establish the 
principle of the staff, so that future practice will develop skill 
in its complete use rather than in a partial use 
of it, as indicating number only. The change 
from the key of g to the key of d, using the same 
letters with the exception of one c sharp, is relatively the same 
as the change from the key of ¢ to the key of g. So the change 
from the key of f to that of b flat is the same as from the key 
of c to the key of f. Following out this harmonic relationship 
of keys, the pupil learns the functions of the sharps and flats. 


Harmonic Order 
of Keys 
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They are to him not mere signs for representing on what line 
or space doh, or the key-note, comes, but actually modify the 
representative character of the staff. The introduction of flats 
and sharps during the progress of the piece is thoroughly under- 
stood, for the exact nature of the distance is known even if 
the sound-name, requiring a knowledge of the key, can not be 
thought of. In fact, the staff, instead of requiring to be trans- 
lated, so to speak, by the use of number or sound-names, is used 
directly, as suggestive of distance, in the way in which it was 
originally conceived. 
Such work will require a more careful and a slower process 
at the beginning, but at the same time it prepares for steady 
progress in later musical education. The advan- 


ee rie tages are: First, by presenting the staff as a 
ollowing Plan : . : 
Sainte means of expressing the pitch of certain letter 


(See Chart) names standing for tones having definite fixed 

pitch, its presentation as an arbitrary group of 
lines and spaces which merely perplex the learner, is avoided. 
Second, the introduction of the staff in connection with its 
historic development helps to awaken interest in it and to fix its 
nature in the memory. Third, in illustrating the staff by a 
column of letters standing for pitch relationships, these relation- 
ships can be represented spacially, in a manner not possible with 
the staff. Fourth, by using the diagram of the sound-ladder, 
representing relative pitch, in connection with the absolute pitch- 
ladder of the letters, the changes that take place in staff rep- 
resentation, of the same relative relationship as*felt and seen on 
the relative pitch-ladder, may be clearly explained. Fifth, the 
two sets of relationships, the fixed and the relative, are thus 
presented in the same way — through space. 

After the pupils have had enough drill in expressing their 
own musical thoughts on the staff to thoroughly know its nature, 
the next step is to reverse the process. Instead 
of going from the tone thought to its expression 
on paper, the process now is to go from the 
expression on paper to the tone thought. This, it will be seen, 
is required in sight singing, and necessitates the conception of 
the tone from the symbol, for without such conception the tone 
cannot be made; neither can the tone be conceived unless the 
symbols are known. The process we have been following so 


The Process in 
Sight Singing 
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far in the four steps described is from the thought to the symbol. 
This insures the connection between the stress, duration and 
pitch of a tone, and its visual representation in notation. 

The new difficulty that this sight-singing work presents is 
the necessity for conceiving the musical thought from its notation 
in the time limits that the notation requires. The 
pupil can not stop and puzzle over the relation- 
ship as he could when working from the thought 
to the notation. In this new work the time 
occupied in expressing the thought is a part of the problem. 
Hence the fundamental necessity of being able to grasp the mean- 
ing of the symbols in advance of the tonal requirements for their 
production. If this speed work is attempted before the notation 
is thoroughly learned the pupil depends on his musical ear, thus 
reducing the notation to an aid in guessing. This, we found, was 
the practical outcome of the notation work in all the schools 
described in the first chapter. 


Necessity for 
Speed in 
Conception 


CHAPTER IV 
THE APPLICATION 


It now remains to describe the application of the method for 
awakening and defining the feeling for tonal relationships, and 
to show the relation of this more technical work to the total 
musical activities that should exist in music study. This we shall 
do with reference to two classes of students. The first will be 
a description true in spirit, if not in all its details, of the work 
done in the early grades of the Horace Mann and Speyer schools 
of Teachers College. The second will describe the work for 
mature students who take the course “ Music I” at Teachers 
College, and who need to develop and define the power of musical 
thought. The treatment of the two classes is similar, for the 
mature students are preparing to be teachers in schools where 
the material and method used for the instruction must be 
appropriate to the child. 

Only that portion of the music study in the grades which 
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pertains to the second kind of work, described as structural rather 
than imitative, is given here. The main effort 
of the music work is to keep the social thought 
uppermost. That which has been here described 
with reference to its structure is for the purpose of making this 
social end successful in the upper grades, and to change the nota- 
tion study itself from a mechanical drill to a process expressive 
of thought. Both the limitation and purpose of the work described 
below must be kept in mind when judging of the total musical 
work done. 

The first grade begins the first, second and third steps in 
rhythm, observation, acting and picturing of rhythmic notation; 

and the first step of observation with reference 
The Horace to pitch relationship. 
nig sorgenaly The second grade reviews the three steps 
The First Grade : 8 P 

already taken in rhythm and by the end of the 
year passes on to the fourth step, that of notation. To the 
work done in pitch are added the second and 
third steps — acting and picturing. 
The third grade reviews rhythmic notation sufficiently for 
the pupils to gain some facility. But the main 
work here is the fourth step in pitch, its notation. 
The fourth grade thoroughly establishes the power of ex- 
pressing musical thought in staff notation, and 
completes the work with reference to rhythm 
and pitch notation. 

The fifth grade systematically begins the new work in sight 
singing, that of rapidly conceiving a musical thought from its 
notation and producing it in tone. This limits 
the song singing for a time, for it requires the 
reading at a glance of short two and four-measure phrases, each 
one in a different key and rhythmic figure. The pleasure in this 
work is largely in the power of doing, rather than in the tone ef- 
fects produced. 

The sixth grade carries on the work begun in the fifth. It 
is now possible to take up systematically what has been already 
attempted —two-part singing. This, again, is 
done more in the spirit of the fifth-grade work, 
the aim being to accomplish a difficult thing rather than to 


Limitation to 
Structural Work 


The Second Grade 


The Third Grade 


The Fourth Grade 


The Fifth Grade 


The Sixth Grade 
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produce artistic music. Still it is possible to bring much of 
the reading of this grade up to the emotional demands of the 
pupils. 


We will turn now to the second class of students, those who 
elect a beginning course of music at Teachers College. We find 
them presenting wide differences in musical abil- 
ity, and in this respect they might be compared 
to a class in mathematics which included students unacquainted 
with the four fundamental operations in arithmetic as well as 
those versed in advanced algebra and geometry. Few studies 
bring out such a variety in the natural capacity of the pupils. 

The first work in the structure of music is the defining of 
the rhythmic relationships of relative stress and duration as pre- 

sented in poetry, and this is developed through 
eee ant the four steps previously suggested in connec- 
Tone Work : 2 : 

tion with grade work. It is thus possible to pre- 
sent rhythmic relationships distinctly to the pupils through a 
medium that will put them as far as possible on the same level, 
though there will be considerable difference in accomplishment. 
Those who have the power of concentration or of tonal thought 
do the work easier than those who have not. Starting with the 
structural study of music and accompanying it, work is done with 
reference to good tone production, attention being drawn to devel- 
oping control in the diaphram, looseness at the throat and reso- 
nance in the face and body. 

Thus two kinds of work, imitative (mentioned in the intro- 
duction, and described in Part I1) and structural, are carried on 
at the same time. It must be noticed that the 
imitative work is formal and is independent of 
song work, the treatment of it here being totally different from 
its use in the grades. This change of procedure is made possible 
by the maturity of the pupils and necessitated by the limitation 
of the time given to the subject. 

After the rhythmic not:iion has been learned, the four steps 
with reference to relative pitch are taken up and are presented in 
exactly the same way as they would be to the 
grade pupils, students gaining sufficient ability 
to make couplets, set them to music and write them with their 


Teachers College 
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correct notation. When this is done satisfactorily, work for gain- 


—— ing speed in thinking tonal relationships from 
Gaining Speed  NOtation is commenced. A short phrase printed 
in Conceiving on music chart paper by means of rubber stamps 
Tone is placed behind a roller shade. The shade is 
Relationships 


dropped for a second or two and then drawn up 
again before the music. The pupils are required to both state 
and sing what they see; starting with simple work first, pre- 
senting the rhythmic relationship only, the work is gradually 
increased in difficulty, thus developing the habit of rapidly grasp- 
ing a phrase. 

Along with this work is carried the study of the staff with 
reference to the way related keys appear upon it, related keys 

being those that show but one tone different in 
Learning the the signature as compared with the central key of 
Relative Keys , . 
(See Chart) the related group. For instance, if we take the key 

of C major as our starting central key, the note 
of F sharp will have to be learned as indicating the change to the 
key of G major, which is the related key to C, having its key 
note, called the dominant, a fifth above. B flat 
would have to be learned in a change to the key 
of F major, a similarly related key to C, but a fifth below, and 
called its subdominant. Thus C, G and F make a group of three 
related keys, changes to which can be easily made, if F sharp and 
B flat are learned as parts of the central group of tones con- 
nected with the key of C. 

As there are no changes of signature in the related minors 
of these keys, the three minors added to the three majors make 
a group of six related keys. The minors are 
differentiated from the major keys by the 
emhasis placed on the sixth and the third of their relative majors, 
and this gives what is called the natural minors of these keys. 
Modern harmony, however, requires an altera- 


Major 


Minor 


aro tion in order to form a satisfactory close or 
of the — cadence in minor keys. This is accomplished 
Keys by placing a mark, not in the signature, but be- 


fore the note. This tone is the seventh of the 
minor. As the relative minor starts two tones below that of its 
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relative major, the seventh of the minor would be the fifth of 
its relative major. Each of the three minor keys 
would thus have another indicating mark on 
account of an alteration of the fifth of each of 
the major keys to which they are related; so that the sharping 
of G, the fifth of C, would indicate a change to the relative minor 
of C. The sharping of D, the fifth in the key of G, would indi- 
cate a change to its relative minor; the sharping of C, the fifth 
in the key of F, would indicate the change to its relative minor. 
Taking these in the scale of the central key, the sharping 
of number one, or C in this group, is likely to indicate a change 
to the relative minor of the major key, a fifth below it, or the 
subdominant. The sharping of two, or D, would indicate the 
change to the relative minor of the fifth above, or the dominant. 
The sharping of four, or F, would indicate the change to the 
major key a fifth above, or the dominant itself. The sharping 
of five, or G, would indicate a change to the relative minor of 
the central key, or tonic. The flatting of seven, or B, would 
indicate a change of key to the related major of a fifth below, 
or subdominant. Thus the five chromatic tones 


Indication in 
the Notation 


i ot are learned as constituents of the central key. 
one a» ~=6As_in the seven tones of the major scale we 
for Modern 


Music have the sounds necessary for forming a key 
group, so by adding the five tones now learned 
we have the sounds necessary for forming a group of six related 
keys. Familiarity with key groups is as necessary a preparation 
for the more difficult sight reading as is familiarity with the 
tones of the major key for the simple tunes limited to the 
diatonic tones. ; 
When this work is thoroughly accomplished, the pupil will 
realize that the six successive tones of the central major key may 
be treated as tonics or starting tones in the six 


a ahs tee related keys; one, that of the key started in; two, 
of the Six Keys : . : , 
in the Scale of the relative minor of the subdominant; three, the 


the Central Key relative minor of the dominant; four, the sub- 
dominant; five, the dominant, and sixth, the 

relative minor of one, or tonic. 
The class is now divided into three choirs and practices 
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singing triads, or chords of three tones, on six tones of the scale, 
omitting the seventh. Each choir practices on 
all three tones in the triad, singing them also 
in their inversions. Then cadences, or a combination of the tonic 
and dominant chords, are sung, taking each of the triads as a 
tonic. This produces major cadences in the three 
related major keys and minor cadences in the 
related minor keys. These cadences are gradually enlarged by 
the introduction of the subdominant, then the supertonic, or the 
chord formed on the second of the scale, and the submediant or the 

chord formed on the sixth of the scale. The 
oo Chord chords of these cadences are called by name, the 

class singing them as they are dictated. Each 
choir is guided by the rule that when a new chord is called for, it 
must take the nearest tone of the new chord; if the tone is common 
to both chords, it remains stationary. 

This practice gives familiarity with the fundamental chord 
effects in connection with their names. As all the members of 
the class have practiced singing all the parts, they 
are thoroughly familiar with the tonal effect of 
the chord, and with the special progression of 
the tones in the chords. In order to know the correct tone that he 
is to sing, each pupil must keep distinctly in mind the tones of the 

‘ other parts. After practice in singing the chords 
een . in cadence progression, the class writes the tonic, 

. dominant and subdominant chords in the six re- 
lated keys taking each key as the center, and indicating the chords 
of the related keys by sharps, flats or cancels, and not by their sig- 
nature, just as they would be likely to appear in actual music. 

Parallel with this work, and extending beyond it to the end 
of the year, is the systematic practice of song singing from nota- 
tion, the various books common in the public schools being used 
as material. 

In finishing the description of this course, Music 1, we have 
gone somewhat beyond the limitations of the title of this Recorp. 
But this advanced work can be effectively taken 


Chord Singing 


Cadences 


Advantages of 
Cadence Singing 


Scope of the = = up as technical work in the seventh and eighth 
Music Courses in _-ades, if the previous work has been well done 
Teachers College © . P 


Other courses in Teachers College are: 
Music 2, which carries on the work in the structure of music as 
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it would be given in the high school, and Music 3, which gives 
some notion of the esthetic significance of music through a com- 
parison of music with the other fine arts, and could well be taken 
as elective work in the third and fourth years of the high school. 
Thus the three courses, though intended for the mature students 
at Teachers College, both in subject and method, handle the work 
with reference to its use, covering a period from the first grade 
through the high school. The limits of this Recorp have per- 
mitted a detailed description of Music 1 only. 

In summing up the main features of the work it will be 
observed that in order to attain the social end of music, especially 
in the upper grades, the study of the notation 
of music is changed to the study of its structure. 
This is taken up not as a composite whole, as 
presented in music, but from its rhythmic side first, this being 
mastered in its poetic expression, and the atten- 
tion thus concentrated on the rhythm inde- 
pendent of the difficulties that pitch presents. 

The method of study is divided into four steps. First is 
that of observation, in which the pupil is led to express himself 
in rhythmical thought, and to observe one feature 
of this rhythmical expression, as, for instance, 
relative stress. Following this comes the second 
step, acting, where the observations already made are defined 
by motions, being thus made more clear and definite in the 
mind. The third step is that of picturing what is felt; this 
picture is so related to the acting that there is no doubt of what 
it suggests or represents. The fourth step, finally, replaces 
the pictures by the regular notation. The es- 
sential thing in this method is not that there 
should be just four steps or that they should be 
done in exactly this way, but that there should be no break be- 
tween the feeling for tone-grouping felt as relative stress and 
relative duration, and the notation that expresses these relation- 
ships on paper. 

The relative pitch is developed in the same way. First comes 
the singing of a tune to express a musical thought, — the pupil’s 
own work; then the leading up to its expression on paper through 
the four steps just mentioned, the staff being studied in its true 
nature and not as merely expressive of number. 


Summary: 
The Social Aim 


Rhythm Learned 
through Poetry 


The Method: 
Four Steps 


The Essential 
Thing 
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The advantage of this procedure in the study of the structure 
of music is, first, that it develops the notation from the thought, 
R instead of treating it as an independent thing in 

easons for 3 3 3 , 

Studying the itself to be used in connection with thought later. 
Structure of This puts it in harmony with the imitative work 
Music from its in music, where all the elements of good tonal 
Creative Side expression are worked out as necessary to the 
thought of the song, rather than as expressive devices to be ap- 
plied by the pupil at his discretion. Second, the study of the struc- 
tural work does more than lay the foundation for accurate knowl- 
edge of notation — its obvious purpose — because in developing 
and strengthening the feeling for tonal relationships in connection 
with the exercise of the pupil’s own imagination, it heightens the 
possibility of his esthetic enjoyment. 

In the more formal study of key relationship and cadence 
progressions presented in Music 1, the pupils are again led to de- 
fine the tonal relationships vocally, making sure that they know 
the effects before they learn the method of expressing these ef- 
fects on paper. The study of the structure of music thus con- 
ceived will oblige a closer connection between the music work and 
the work done in the other expressive studies of the school. Be- 

fore a pupil attempts the complex rhythm of 
Relationship Of = music he should have sufficient control of him- 
Music to ‘ , ‘ 
Physical Training self for accurate expression, — in dancing and 

rhythmic games for instance. How can a child 
who cannot march in time keep time in music? This most funda- 
mental part of musical training lies in the department of physical 
education. 

Again, in the rhythmical expression of the poetic thought we 
are in a neglected domain of the teaching of language, while in 


ood articulation and tone quality necessar r 
To Language 8 q y my % 


Study expressive speaking we are, educationally, in an 

unclaimed land. Pupils are taught everything, 
from keeping their faces clean to problems in mathematics, but 
the most faulty use of the voice in speaking is rarely corrected. 
If music is to be taught as expressive of the life of the school, it 
must necessarily be in close connection with what is done there, 
and not as a peculiar kind of gymnastics for producing pleasant 
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sensations. But especially close will be the connection between 

music and all forms of direct personal expres- 
Music and sion, as mentioned above. This idea of music is 
oll nearer the conception of the ancient Greeks, and 

if it is lacking somewhat in the modern feeling 
of “art for art’s sake,” it is probably nearer to what the people 
want and to what they have a right to demand in the musical work 
of the public schools. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 


Besides having gained many general suggestions from the 
Tonic Sol-Fa Method, I feel a special indebtedness for the use 
of the sound-ladder and hand-signs. It is also a pleasure to 
acknowledge the help that I have received from Mr. Calvin B. 
Cady’s work in developing musical knowledge through con- 
structive activity and also in using the circular motion of the 
hand to define the pulse. 


PART Il 


THE DEFINING OF MUSIC IN RELATION TO ITS 
EXPRESSIVE USE 


By MARI RUEF HOFER, Instructor in Music in Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


In its adjustment to the schools, we do not seem to have 
claimed for music the normal order maintained for other subjects 
of the curriculum. In planning courses in arithmetic, geography 
or history, we first consult the nature of the subject in regard to 
its worth as a study and its worth to the child, and from this is 
approximately gauged its true value and relation to the pro- 
gramme. In the study of geography we do not spend our time 
on the possibilities of this subject for arithmetic when the imme- 
diate problems of geography itself and what it has to offer are 
of infinitely more consequence to the child. 

We have been guilty in music teaching of exalting the lesser 
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value of the subject to the detriment of the greater. In ignoring 
the primary emotional nature of music and its relation to life 
we have placed its secondary or theoretical value first, and so 
thwarted its best use to education. Our entire energies have 
been given over to introducing the children to its symbolism and 
in giving them a technical training which will prepare them for 
music, paying least attention to the life which lies behind the 
symbol, in which it finds its real reason for being. As in teaching 
children to read, we have lost in the mechanical process the feeling 
for the content and the impulse for expression. We may fairly 
say that by ignoring the emotive uses of music we have not only 
lost its most vital function to the young child in the early stages 
of education, but the legitimate approach to the study of the 
subject itself. 

We find as a result that music is yet largely an isolated 
subject; that it is treated as a thing in itself, bearing no relation- 
ship to the school work as a whole. Generally speaking, music 
has not yet outgrown its perfunctory relation to the curriculum; 
it seems to come from nowhere and to lead to nowhere. As far 
as any intrinsic value to the curriculum is concerned, it might as 
well be left out of consideration entirely. It is looked upon as 
an “extra,” much as when taught as a “ finishing” subject at 
young ladies’ boarding schools. Among students of children it 
has gained some acknowledged value as a recreation exercise and 
antidote to fatigue, making for change of feeling and variety in 
the schoolroom. Utilitarian-minded parents still ask to have their 
children excused from singing, the implication being that in their 
opinion the time would be better spent at something else. At the 
start the younger children love to sing, but as they advance they 
gradually grow ashamed of the weakness, and join the ranks of 
the supercilious. When the high-school age is reached neither 
body nor spirit responds, and criticism takes the place of expres- 
sion. Aside from the social values which are discussed elsewhere, 
the natural inclination for song which may have existed at the 
beginning has been largely lost through lack of association and 
interrelationship with general school subjects. Laying aside the 
purely musical problem, I should like to discuss for the next few 
pages possible interrelationships in the general programme from 
which music study may draw benefit, and which may help to 
show some of its vital connections with education. 
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No art has suffered more in its divorcement from natural 
conditions than that of song. We may well ask why, in spite of 
the added advantage of beautiful music, and the rich thought 
which has been given to this subject during the last decade, chil- 
dren are not fonder of singing. It is a case of the old adage, 
“ You can take a horse to water, but you cannot make him drink.” 
You may lead a child to the fountain of song, but unless there is 
desire and thirst for it, he will not sing. 

A sturdy, wholesome boy, strongly appealed to by the com- 
mon sense of things, feels that singing is something apart from 
his actual interests. Why should he, for instance, be eager to 
express the aspirations and creeds of church hymns, representing 
the moods and religious struggles of adults who lived centuries 
ago? Even “ America” and the Fourth of July get to be some- 
what of a bore when you have to pull your patriotism together 
so far back. Much of the art of the past is too far removed from 
the experiences of modern life to serve as an impulse to the ex- 
pression of present feeling. The art of the present strikes the 
two extremes, that of exaggerated “ musical art”’ and the senti- 
mental popular song. The former is beyond the ordinary ability, 
the latter below it, although it is found as a substitute in the gen- 
eral social life. 

And yet the boy who despises the school song and its effort 
to fill for him the artistic need, may be found around the corner 
with his fellows, literally splitting his throat practicing his latest 
college “ yell,” or the last verse of a new football song. The 
impulse is not dead. Under its thwarted conditions how can we 
again restore it to serve the common life? 

Undoubtedly one of the difficulties has been the method of 
teaching music. In this branch more than in any other we have 
suffered from two extremes. On the one hand we have had the 
professional musician, absorbed. in the technique of music, and 
knowing little of the art of teaching; on the other, the unmusical 
teacher, familiar, to be sure, with teaching methods, but wholly 
ignorant as to musical ideals. These two extremes of pedagogue 
and musician must meet before we can have the art of music in 
the schools. 

The question as to whether the “divine fire” of the artist 
can ever be kindled by the pedagogue, presents itself here. Music 
as an art belongs to the gifted, and genius does not grow on every 
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bush. In no direction is modern psychology lending greater aid 
than in the problems of music. Since we are no longer demanding 
the intellectual task as a preparation, but are encouraging music 
feeling and thinking, much that has been called lack of ability is 
now proved to be wrong method of approach and a misunderstand- 
ing of the problem. Undoubtedly Beethovens, Wagners, Walter 
Scotts and Stevensons must continue to be “ born,” but psychol- 
ogy is teaching us how to help rather than hinder the child, to 
recognize, cherish and nourish the innate idea. With this method 
we are getting results, where before was barren ground. 

The selection of real things and interests of the daily life 
about which to sing is undoubtedly the key-note to the restoration 
of song as a natural rather than a “studio” art. If music is to 
interest the child of to-day, it must touch life as he touches it. 
This is not represented entirely by the two popular extremes of 
the ragtime and grand opera of his social life, nor does his private 
music study bear upon it. But here, as in other directions, the 
situations formerly supplied by life are now for the most part 
vicariously furnished by the school programme, and the broad 
subject-matter of the school gives ample opportunity for an historic 
reinforcement. 

In the school programme are passed in brief but compre- 
hensive review all the notable associations of past and present. 
The pupil is not only informed as to themes but is put vitally 
in touch with all the historic backgrounds which have produced 
distinctive art impulses of the race. That which is at present 
the weakness in “ art appreciation ’’ — its unrelatedness, the inabil- 
ity of the student to see reason and feel motive in design, color, 
form, sound and movement, as expressive of real situations in 
life — can be met here. 

This attitude towards music as a culture study and as a 
normal, related part of the whole, would at once remove it from 
the suspicion of unprofitableness and put it in its place as an 
outgrowth from a common center. With a thoroughly vitalized 
content and an accepted relationship with other studies, the present 
straining for expression — “ having something to say ” — which 
the ordinary. singing lesson represents, would be to a large extent 
done away with; the self-consciousness of performance would be 
lost in the interest of the work itself. 

In no field of work may the historic approach be more direct 
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and suggestive than in the study of music. From the drum of the 
primitive savage down to the modern orchestra the history of 
music presents an unbroken record of the emotional life of man. 
In the music of the primitive peoples we see the human race in 
its sense period of development, crudely yet vigorously taking 
hold on life. The modern mill and spinning songs revert to 
primitive occupations. The different types of national music pre- 
serve to us inherent race characteristics, — pictured for us in the 
rhythm and peculiar intervals of Gypsy, Hungarian and Russian 
music, appearing later in the larger art forms of Liszt, Tschai- 
kowski and Brahms. The older myths and traditions by minne- 
singers and troubadours reappear in the Wagner art of the pres- 
ent. The folk-song of the Middle Ages, representing a social 
and industrial evolution of guilds and craftsmen, reaches its mu- 
sical apotheosis in the “ Mastersingers.” Distinct periods of reli- 
gious conviction develop the chant, the mass, the choral, and the 
modern hymn. The chorus of Greek literature and the antiph- 
onal singing of the Jewish people have their counterpart in our 
modern chorus. Throughout, life-experience, history, literature 
and music have exchanged compliments. Plato said, “ When 
you speak of literature do you mean music or not? I do.” The 
present renaissance is busy in restoring these relationships. 

History shows that the banding together of people for mutual 
interests and pleasures is a survival of one of the fundamental 
instincts of the human race. From such group feeling emanated 
the chorus of mourning and of rejoicing, the strain of supplica- 
tion and of thanksgiving, the song of war and of the hunt. 

While the chorus has lost much of its primary impulse, its 
office for social service remains the same. But in accordance 
with the individualistic trend of the age, all wish to be “ solo 
performers ”; the talented are chosen at the expense of the mass, 
and everything is specialized. From this a reaction is needed. 
When congregations cease to sing because the hired choir can 
do the work better, when the mass of people cease to voice reli- 
gious and patriotic feeling in song, we are in need of reform. 
This feeling is shown among the children of the better class, who 
say, “ O, I can’t sing, but you ought to hear Madagfl so-and-so! ” 
It is much easier to sit luxuriously at a concert and enjoy the 
performance of a specialist than to put forth the personal effort 
which will bring at best only a simple result. The work of the 
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school is to act as middleman, to provide impulse, opportunity 
and material and, not least, to furnish the dignified occasion for 
this work of musical unification and brotherhood. 

As yet there has been little or no effort in the teaching of 
school music to establish any relation with the historic aspects 
of the subject. Children are taken through six or eight years of 
music work with no attempt at organizing their study except to 
increase its difficulty by degrees. At the end of the time a hymn 
is still merely a hymn, vaguely associated with religion but without 
relation to a distinct type in music. “ Ein’ Feste Burg” is no 
more to them than “ Pull for the Shore,” and not nearly as inter- 
esting a tune. 

What is true of hymns is true of all other musical forms. 
The terms chant, choral, chorus, canon, ballad, fugue, are no 
more to the pupil than other tunes with less difficult names. 
Though we use good music, its character and significance in 
musical development are not established. With full knowledge 
of the historic value of the material, not only the thought relation 
of music to school subjects, but the relation to musical tradition 
and form may be established. As the work is planned from year 
to year, material suitable to meet the growing needs of develop- 
ment can be selected. In this way both content and form would 
remain in close relation to each other, and to the fundamental 
ideas which gave them birth. The work which is now seldom or 
never done for the common man, would become common school 
education instead of being reserved for a last semester of a special 
course in music. 

We find the historic facts of music bear a close comple- 
mentary relation to school subject-matter as well as to periods of 
child development. In literature, history, biography, nature 
study, manual training, and physical training, song finds a natural 
foundation. Choosing our song material with direct reference 
to these, we identify it not only with history but with the real 
life and work of the school. In this way the patriotic songs will 
naturally emanate from the historical connections which give them 
birth. The study of countries and peoples will give national 
songs a reasqn for being. Spinning, weaving and sailor songs 
will not be me artistic reminiscences, but vitally associated in 


the evolution of the trades and domestic industries. Folk songs 
will receive their proper setting in the traditions and folklore 
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of the past; the rhythms and melodies of primitive music will 
meet half way the primitive needs of the children of the first and 
second grades. Nature study will be reinforced by the description, 
color, movement of the best nature poems. The noblest of song 
literature will be brought into the daily life. 

Through the study of this characteristic material, interest in 
creative work can be maintained. The study of typical motives 
and forms in music may lead to imitative compositions in advanced 
music work. In this way the child may become sympathetically 
educated in music. He will know the composers of any special 
period, as he will know the writers, poets and artists. In listening 
to great music, a Mendelssohn, Scotch, or Dvorak New World 
Symphony, he will not be thrilled with mere sound, but will be en- 
gaged in making the underlying thought connection which reaches 
back into the history of the people. 

Primarily considered, sound and movement are language to 
the child long before he has command of words and formal 
speech. Children read meanings from gesture and tone when 
verbal speech is mere jargon to their ears. In this sense the child 
creates for himself an emotional language, commonly called “ baby 
talk,” which abounds in the fundamentals of dramatic expression. 
In the primitive experiences of babyhood, in cries, calls, shouts, 
ejaculations, exclamations, moods of joy, sorrow, pain, in tones 
of injury or triumph, he runs the whole gamut of vocal expression 
before he understands the spoken symbol. 

The dances, the gestures, and the pantomime of the savage 
are the language of the body, paralleled in the expressive move- 
ments of a child. Not only is this primary expression intelligent 
and capable of conveying meaning, but when analyzed it is likely 
to possess all the attributes which later characterize the individual. 

In these we find the tap-root of a great expression center, 
from which emanate song, speech, reading, dramatic expression, 
dancing, gesture, drawing, writing, the elements which constitute 
the expression subjects of the school curriculum. As postulated 
by the New Education, these mark the new era in child training, 
involving spontaneity and the creative effort which distinguish 
the artistic production from the commonplace. 

In claiming a common basis for speech and song we deal 
with another codrdination of facts, which should work together 
for good in the schoolroom. The growth of song from impas- 
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sioned speech, is corroborated all through dramatic expression, 
meeting its highest use in the art of the present. In Wagner and 
the modern school of song, the marriage of thought, word and 
tone may be said to have reached their climax. In both the primi- 
tive and the highly developed modern art, song is enlarged speech, 
and dramatic singing becomes vocal gesture. 

In the early songs of the Middle Ages words are of the most 
importance, as is shown in the oral song literature of minstrels 
and minnesingers. Correspondingly early literature was in poetic 
song form, as preserved in epics of the past. 

Chanting and recitative are the first musical forms. The 
earliest melody must have grown from the rising and falling 
inflections of the speaking voice which gradually cadenced them- 
selves into song form. Where speech and song part company 
and the latter is developed as melodic form, the language terms 
and their significance are carried forward into music. In music 
terminology we speak of the phrase, the period; the intelligent 
rendering of a piece of music depends upon a language analysis, 
with statement, question and answer and all logical speech forms. 
Historically there exists a perfect relationship which only stops 
short of the schoolroom door. The child who has followed nature’s 
laws to this point now comes into the articulating process where 
he separates the soul from the body of his doing. May we not 
say that as his thinking becomes subjective and abstract, as he loses 
power to think objectively, at this point also he loses power to do 
executively ? 

The criticism to be made upon ordinary reading methods is 
that they do very little for the art of speech or song. One may 
read an entire work on phonics and not discover one reference to 
tone production or one appeal to sound values. Children may read 
for the “ thought ” for years, and in the end not be able to clothe 
their thoughts adequately in sound. As a result the impoverished 
vowel and faulty enunciation becomes early fixed in the speech 
habit, the ear becomes dulled to the finer modulations, and the 
vocal organs incapable of the intonations and color which make 
the beauty of the voice. Most important of all, under such cir- 
cumstances the true individuality of the voice is never brought 


1 A notable exception to this is found in Professor Bahlsen’s contribution 
on “New Methods of Teaching Modern Languages”. TZzachers College Record, 
May, 1903. 
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out, nor is character expressed through it, but in its stead a mass 
of bad habits is accumulated which in time makes true expression 
impossible. In place of natural education, which would result 
in a normal vocal art, we resort in the end to “ elocutionary train- 
ing,” which completes the ruin in artificial and abnormal voice 
production. 

Have we not an opportunity here which would prove a benefit 
to both, and lay the proper foundation for vocal art? There 
should be the closest connection in the early work of the teaching 
of reading and singing. Both acknowledge the tone basis. Prac- 
tical points to be made are that the aims of good speaking and 
reading should be primarily maintained for good singing. In 
one the emphasis has been put upon the thought, in the other 
upon sound. With these two elements as factors in each, we shall 
retain poetry and dignity for both, with economy of time and 
energy expended. 

This brings us to a very important factor in the success of 
song work,—the selection of words in general class work of 
the grade. The short time allotted to music work does not as a 
rule permit of that development which expressive song demands. 
With sometimes five different kinds of reading material in hand, 
there is no opportunity for this. With the use of better song 
literature, could not the time and consideration usually given to 
the “ memory gem” or general poem be worthily employed here? 
This would leave the singing period for the real study of music, 
which is now thrust into the background. 

The fundamental organization of the voice should rest on 
speech. The thousand quickly changing attitudes in connection 
with the rapidly spoken words produce the articulation of fluent 
speech. The interrupted and broken vibration common to speech 
is regulated by the singer into sustained tone. Where in speech 
the emphasis is brought upon the attack and the separating of 
words, the singer’s whole aim is to connect and sustain. The 
elements of speech are carefully studied by the singer for vocal 
effects. 

The vowel is found to be the singable part of the word, 
while the consonants make for force and attack. A vowel has 
been defined as an emotional tone whose musical quality is due to 
the adjustment of the vocal organs when controlled by a particular 
state of feeling. On the other hand, consonants are not musical 
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vibrations, but noises accompanying them. The singer, however, 
may use them for dramatic effects, even to the extent of exagger- 
ation. The explosive qualities of p, b, d, g, k, th, wh, and the 
rolling r, when properly used, become elements of strength in the 
work of interpretation. The broad, full rendering of vowels, with 
the strong enunciation of consonants, lifts speech as well as song 
above the commonplace. 

The child can be very early led to appreciate the qualities of 
sounds and their values in song. In the first grade, in connection 
with the study of words he may be led to make some practical 
observations which will be of great help in the learning of lan- 
guage as well as in the forming of vocal habits. In order to 
become intelligent in tone-making he must be given some concrete 
example from which to work. He may not know his letters, but 
he can know sounds. Take for instance the familiar rhyme: — 


“ Blow, wind blow, go mill, go.” 


In recent class work after the children had made some general 
discriminations as to round, open, sharp, bright, rolling, and hum- 
ming sounds, etc., they very quickly decided on the characteristic 
one, and eagerly scanned the entire verse, trying to discover more 
of the same kind. The second part of the verse, 


“ That the miller may grind his corn, 
That the baker may take it, 
And into rolls make it, 
And bring us some hot in the morn,” 


brought out the bright, sharp sounds in contrast with corn and 
morn. A brisk search among the words they knew resulted in a 
classification and lists, to which were added from day to day new 
words which came under their observation. Such words as holy, 
crowns, come, home, were discovered in the morning hymns and 
entered the “round” list; merry, little, Christmas, bright, sleep, 
creep, and so on, were brought in from the daily experience and 
put among the sharp and rolling sounds. Great was their delight 
at finding the humming sound in the “amen” of the hymns. 
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Certain lines and entire stanzas were found to be of one color. 
For instance, 


“For peace, and for plenty, for freedom, for rest, 
For joy in the land from the East to the West, 
For the dear starry flag, with its red, white and blue, 
We thank Thee from hearts that are tender and true.” 


Here the rhythmically important words of the phrases are of 
the acute order of sounds. The singing of this song should give 
distinctive training in the placing of this quality in the different 
registers in which it occurs. 

This same work can be carried forward with older pupils. 
That which is an approximate need with younger children will be 
found to be an exaggerated one with the older classes. Such a 
poem as Gounod’s “ Nazareth,” rich in vowel coloring, gives mag- 
nificent opportunities for interpretation. The rich mellowness of 
the opening phrases, ““ Though poor be the chamber,” and so on, 
contrasts vividly with the radiant vowels of the soprano, “‘ broad 
and bright rises the eternal star.” Many other illustrations could 
be given from the best song literature, in which the mood of mu- 
sic and vowel coloring are united, producing the effect which we 
delight in when a great poet happily blends sound and sense — 
meaning, vowel and tone being thus realized as one. When we 
come to the interpretation of a masterpiece in the schoolroom 
it is not lack of conception, but the inability to adequately clothe 
meaning in sound, which makes its rendition impossible. 

To motive a child aright for song is quite as important as the 
selection of the song itself. In fact, little can be gained for ex- 
pression without this aid, as both content and correct singing 
are dependent upon this motiving. To launch a class upon the 
tune of a song, depending upon its superficial interest to carry it 
along, is not sufficient impulse for true study or right singing. 
It soon falls into moral as well as vocal desuetude, from which 
no amount of urging to higher effort will rescue it. If on the 
other hand the child is helped to feel the inner meaning of the 
song, and is roused to a sense of personal responsibility in its de- 
velopment and final performance, his general interest to “ see it 
through ” in proper fashion starts the impulse which need not stop 
short of artistic success. When word and melody and rhythm 
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become graphic pictures to be vocally “acted out” the child is 
thoroughly attuned to the content of the song. 

Unquestionably too little has been expected from the child 
in this way. We have been satisfied with mere unmeaning chat- 
ter of words and tones, when if he were thoroughly alive to the 
content of the song, his singing might be as intelligent as speech. 
Take the well-known worn illustration, “My country, ‘tis of 
thee!” We all have memories of harsh, strident performances 
of this noble and uplifting hymn. As a rule, in singing this the 
child’s first effort, in his laudable desire to be patriotic, is to 
plant his feet, square his jaw and shout. The teacher, though 
filled with dismay, finds this is not the occasion for disparaging 
remarks, so she casts mentally about for some way out of the dif- 
ficulty. She takes account of stock — gendyal sentiment, worn 
threadbare ; music, not particularly suggestive ; no jingle or rhyth- 
mic effect, to take hold of; the words, the thought — perhaps 
something can be done with these? “ My country ” — whose 
country? one might well ask, considering the flat indifferent 
quality sent from the children’s throat. ‘‘ Of thee I sing,” brings 
the question, well, what about it, why? The next few lines bring 
us into still deeper waters: 


“Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride,” 


includes volumes of history, which must be to some extent emo- 
tionally awakened in the minds of the children before interpre- 
tation will take the place of empty chatter. Line by line the hack- 
neved words must be vitalized and brought into living relation 
to the child before the song can be called an expression of patriotic 
sentiment, worthy of an American citizen. In the process of vi- 
talizing the thought, the voices which have been harsh become 
warm and responsive; blatant tones become sympathetic and 
meaningful. This thought reaction upon vocal expression which 
is hourly demonstrated in the common use of the voice is last to be 
recognized by both the thought-getting pedagog and the tone- 
producing artist. The latter is wedded to technical substitutes, 
and the former, unaccustomed to the emotional approach, fears 
sentimentality. 

The old idea of training the voice apart from expression is 
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not only unpedagogical but really impossible in the case of young 
children. In the first place, the child has no interest in the ab- 
stract practicing for a future good, of which he has no concep- 
tion. Again, in this early stage he is entirely incapable of the 
mental or physical concentration which in order to be effective 
such practice demands. The simplest exercises, when repeated 
mechanically, disassociated from the vital needs of song, become 
tiresome and valueless. 

The youngest child, however, will appreciate the necessity 
of stopping to “ fix up” a bad place in the song he is singing in 
order to make it tell a better story. Give him some difficulty to 
overcome, some problem to be wrestled with, and with mental 
alertness and bodily vigor, alive with interest he meets you more 
than half way. Here there is no hesitation in the effort put forth, 
which reaches instead even the point of enthusiasm. 

In this way the enunciation of a difficult word, the better 
sounding out of a vowel, or the exploding of a consonant to bring 
out fuller meaning, furnishes an objective point for valuable vo- 
cal practice, which has the added advantage of being immediately 
realized in the action of the child. The same is true in meeting 
problems of pitch and melodic difficulties. Instead of the common 
practice of evading a threatening high note or changing a diffi- 
cult passage to an easier one, here is a natural opportunity for 
singing scales and even indulging in what might be considered 
elaborate vocal gymnastics, all within the legitimate bounds of the 
interpretation. As a result, instead of a stereotyped and artificial 
effort which contributes little to the direct coloring of the song, 
its original purpose has been maintained in the smallest detail of 
its technique. 

In this way the elaborate adjustment demanded by later 
vocal study can be minimized and absorbed into the actual per- 
formance of song. Good vocal habits are established under 
normal and largely unconscious conditions, which make for nat- 
ural tone production. From the interest thus gained as a direct 
aid in the solving of difficulties, vocal exercises may later be safely 
carried forward on their own account for the further developing 
and perfecting of the voice. 

Much discussion as to the range of the child’s voice has re- 
sulted in establishing a standard which is based on nature ; namely 
it is high, bright, because the organ itself is small. In quality 
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it is inclined to shrillness ; the white or uncolored voice, it is called. 
But even in its undeveloped state, it frequently shows a marked 
individuality. The nervous child will show a tendency to a higher 
pitch and greater tension; the slow child to a lower relaxed 
quality. All varieties of vocal disabilities, due to temperament or 
environment, are early in evidence. Children are very sensitive to 
vocal influences, and will reflect the peculiarities of parents and 
friends with alarming fidelity. Common examples of vocal bad- 
ness are the harsh, strident tone of the neglected child, produced 
by a muscular grip on the throat; the slovenly, breathy tone of 
the relaxed larynx of a weak child; the misdirected nasal tone of 
the fretful child; the dull muffled one of the uninterested child. 
These may all be said to be states of mind in keeping with pre- 
vailing physical conditions. These the skillful teacher needs to 
qualify in her daily work. 

The following are a few of the things to be borne in mind 
in establishing tone production: that music is a language; that 
sound is a medium; that tone ideals differentiating between tone 
and noise should be established; that the law of vibration should 
be established ; that active vital codperation of body and mind is 
necessary for tone production; that the instrument should be kept 
tuned through doing ; that the voice should be soft and the singing 
animated ; that the body should be active with the spirit of play; 
that the upper voice should be encouraged and the lower reduced ; 
that the breath should be vital, full flowing; and that the tones 
should be moved with the breath and not by the muscles. 

The great work which can be done for every child is to 
awaken a conception of pure tone and show him how to make it. 
You cannot see a tone, but you can hear it and distinguish its pro- 
cesses. By a series of devices in connection with the sense-train- 
ing work, the dullest child can be made to appreciate the vibra- 
tions of pure tone. Given an example, a conception, it is as easy 
for him to produce the good as the bad. After careful listening 
he will describe it for you; it moves, it is awake, it dances, it rings. 
From that moment tone is a concrete thing to him, a conception, 
which he is busy in demonstrating. He can make it ring like a 
bell, loud or soft; he can expand it like a soap bubble, to large or 
small; he can send it up into the air like a balloon. 

Here humming and vowel sounds can be introduced — the 
vowel element spoken of in a previous paragraph. The vibrating 
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tone can be placed anywhere. Sometimes it is the climax note 
of a song which needs to be amplified ; again it is a low tone which 
must be redeemed from harshness and strain by soft resonant sing- 
ing. In connection with the sense-training work the child’s atten- 
tion can be called to the resonance and vibration in sounds of 
things and instruments. From this time forth he is personally 
busy producing the artist’s tone, which is organized vibration as 
contrasted with broken and disorganized. Mere singing is a sim- 
ple thing, but the codrdination of mind and muscle necessary to 
good tone production is a matter of long and slow growth. Good 
tone production should be the result of right thinking and of right 
habits started while the body is pliant and adjustable, instead of 
the painful process of “ resetting a bone” once hardened. 

A list of songs carefully chosen for their vocal suggestions 
should be an important part of the year’s work, and as a rule the 
artistic opportunity is found only in the better class of songs. 
Whatever our theories of art, at our present stage of progress the 
necessity for the ‘‘ musical story” of the German Romanticists 
is not yet exhausted. In fact, if the trend of modern musical com- 
position is at all significant it either voices a great need of reform, 
or the fulfilling of a great art phase, mildly hinted at in the works 
of the past. Take Miss Muloch’s “ Irish Mill Song,” in First Book 
of Modern Music Series: 


“ Winding and grinding, round goes the mill, 
Winding and grinding, should never stand still, 
Ask not if neighbor grind great or small, 

Spare not your labor, grind your wheat all.” 


Here at the outset we have a good “ song story,” full of vocal, 
rhythmic and harmonic suggestion. First of all the ear is at- 
tracted by the accompaniment, which pictures to us the incessant 
rumbling and turning of the mill wheel, with the tumbling, eddy- 
ing movement of the stream. The first four lines of the verses 
are set in monotone against the background of the accompaniment, 
which supplies the hum of the wheels. The next four phrases 
give an agreeable rise in pitch, still set against the monotone. The 
last period attains a climax in the dashing swirl of the water over 
the wheel, which finally subsides into the quiet stream as it runs 
along through the meadows. 
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Here is an opportunity for good vocal story-telling in the 
light and shade, the color and movement of the voice. First of all 
the children become interested in actual tone making, in reprodu- 
cing the humming vibration of the wheels. The dead, harsh voices 
become alive through interest in making the wheels go round, 
and the veriest monotone can join in hopefully and intelligently. 
The quiet, active singing relaxes the ordinary vocal tension and 
awakens slumbering vibration. The tones become soft and fluent, 
and when the climax is finally reached it is safely and artistically 
accomplished because the whole child is aroused to the effort. 
The high point of concentration to which he has been carried is 
not only not injurious, but has the nature of an agreeable physi- 
cal reaction, which prepares him for higher effort. 

There is no stronger factor in producing good singing 
than a good poem to sing from. While the days of the “ moral 
tale’’ for children is gone by in both poetry and prose, there is 
great need of more careful selection in child verse for song pur- 
poses. Though the tendency in larger literature is toward the 
concrete and direct, there are still difficulties to contend with in 
the way of wordy abstractions and sentimental verse for children. 
That this is frequently the work of a so-called “ child poet ” does 
not alter the case. When one enters the schoolroom and reads 
on the blackboard the prettily fanciful effusions on nature and 
other topics, the thought arises, are we not farther removed from 
the real spirit of childhood in these than in the half savage morali- 
ties of the past? 

We are past the period when children were expected to draw 
artistic inspirations from such lines as these, sung to an exercise 
in half notes: 


“Speak the truth and speak it ever, 
Cost us what it will.” 


We wrestle instead with sentiments and words like the following: 


“ Wide o’er the wold, 
Thro’ field and fold, 
The wind moans cold, 
And sighs in sadness; 
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The dreamy days 
Have gone their ways, 
Like flitting fays 
That dance in gladness.” 


One can understand how a child might feel the color and mood 
in these lines, while remaining wholly ignorant of the sense. 

The meaning of the second stanza would need to be inter- 
preted line by line for any normal child under twelve. 


“ 
” 


No blossoms bright 
Of red and white 
Set sweet delight 
Of fragrance floating; 
All that was fair 
Is bleak and bare; 
The gardens wear 
A russet coating.” 


Are not words like these directly responsible for much of the 
unintelligible mumbling which stands for the singing of the 
children ? 

In contrast with this, feel the vigor and directness of a stanza 
from Christina Rossetti, not over-poetic but with a thought for 
each line which will guide the voice vigorously through the song: 


“On the wind of January, 

Down flits the snow, 

Traveling from the frozen north, 
As cold as it can blow. 

Poor Robin Redbreast, 
Look where he comes, 

Let him in to feel your fire, 
And toss him of your crumbs.” 


In line with this is the universal child favorite —‘‘ Over the 
River and Through the Wood.” 


The following verse from Stevenson, in thought and poetic 
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coloring presupposes experience and imagination with which 
most children are not provided: 


“ Dark brown is the river, golden is the sand, 
It flows along forever, with trees on either hand. 
Green leaves a-floating, castles of the foam, 
Boats of mine a-boating, — when will all come home?” 


Children love to hear this read aloud, enjoying the swing 
and the mental pictures it causes to arise, but they are not stirred 
to vital action by it. 

One might multiply illustrations of mongrel school song 
material, the irrelevant facts and sentiments, often as entirely 
untrue to art as to nature, the unwieldy translations, unsingable 
subjects, labored verse. The large number of such lines as 
“Water-proofed, berubbered too,” “ Usher in joyful the joyful- 
est day,” and a myriad other ungrammatical, untruthful, un- 
poetic instances, make the selection of a song one of the most 
difficult parts of school work. 

The love of the child for the sturdy in poetry and in song 
is shown in his choice, “Onward Christian Soldiers,” ‘“ My 
Country,” and the like, when left to his own preference. These 
strike the vein of the heroic ballad, which might well be cul- 
tivated with boys at the vital stage, when singing is likely to 
smack of the weak and effeminate. The poem of the “ Fearfui 
Night” (p. 82), illustrating this point, is a contribution of the 
child’s point of view. 

Is there not an obligation here as in other things to “ pre- 
serve the integrity ” of the child mind in music, at least to the 
extent of furnishing clear, well-defined types of thought, melody, 
rhythm, and harmony, which shall make it possible for “ un- 
conscious cerebration ” to carry forward a work of truth? Better 
that a child learn only six strong songs during the year, if these 
be well grown into his life and represent distinct experiences and 
relationships, so presented to him, musically and poetically, as 
to be a contribution to his education, than that he commit to 
memory scores of weak verses and volumes of music. 

The emotional demands of song call for a deeper and fuller 
power than the ordinary use of the voice can allow. The “ Ameri- 
can voice ” has been commonly characterized as superficial, lack- 
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ing in depth and quality. Of this Dr. Stanley Hall said in a 
recent address: “ Americans will soon be reduced to a sibilant 
speech, made up mostly of the hissing, tip-tongue, and lip sounds, 
instead of the fuller resonances involving the deeper muscles of 
the throat, chest and diaphragm.” There is perhaps no exercise 
in the realm of physical training that has more effect on funda- 
mental muscles and the vital organs than deep breathing in the 
practice of song. 

That this inefficiency is as true of the body as of the voice, 
is shown in the exaggerated modern facial expression. With the 
Greeks, the whole body spoke, the face, in contrast, remaining 
rather impassive and calm. This is undoubtedly one of the secrets 
of the subtle beauty of an Apollo and of a Niobe, so difficult to 
define. 

To this lack of support of the voice by the background of the 
body, we undoubtedly owe the inability to obtain dramatic singing 
in the ordinary song work. There may be no difficulty in getting 
tune and rhythm, speed and slowness, and many of the outward 
semblances of expression, but there is very little of the thorough 
handling of a thought, which in the hands of an artist results in 
a story or a picture. Under these conditions any urging on the 
part of the teacher to “ sing out ” merely results in shouting; or 
if the ideal of the “ soft voice” is maintained, the true resonance 
of the voice is in danger of never becoming aroused. 

Thus the fact that the larger life of song is seldom reached 
in ordinary schoolroom work is due not so much to lack of concep- 
tion as to physical and vocal inability to reach the ideal. This 
rests upon another fundamental proposition, which we have ac- 
cepted in theory but which is as yet only partially realized in 
practice. Motor activity is not yet enough “let loose” in the 
schoolroom to provide the freedom of mind and body necessary 
for the higher expression. The emphasis still rests upon one kind 
of thinking, that of the passive mental order which is associated 
with sitting very still, with racking one’s poor little brains for a 
well-formulated and more or less stereotyped answer. 

On the other hand, children should be able to think and ex- 
press themselves through motion, tone, color, form, or gesture, 
as readily as the adult through words. It should be perfectly 
natural to say in the course of a lesson, “ John may draw, Mar- 
garet may tell, and Mary may act what they think about this.” 
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A class in Sunday School was recently thrown into consternation, 
by being asked after reciting the familiar passage beginning “ I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” to do what the verse said. 
The surprise on the part of the children evidenced that they had 
never thought of language in relation to its gesture and spacial 
significance. To act out the thought would have been the last 
thing they would have dreamed of doing. 

The continual appeal to what might be termed the rhetorical 
effects in even the simplest poems throws one into the dramatic 
attitude. In our best songs we are called upon to declare, to 
exclaim, to state, to resolve, to argue, to command, and to per- 
suade. Our thought moves in the form of conversation, narration, 
description or apostrophe. We are either in the personal active 
attitude, or the passive reflective. Some attitude on the part 
of the singer must always be assumed. Take but the next step 
and you have gesture, the outer expression to the inner sense. 

The great singer, the great song, puts you in active and 
adequate relation to the thought to be expressed. A few illustra- 
tions serve as examples, showing the opportunity for dramatic 
reinforcement. Ninety-nine singers out of a hundred, who are 
otherwise good artists, fail in the interpretation of “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” by not fully comprehending the significance 
of the initial phrase. The note may have been held the proper 
length of time, but in expression it lacks the breadth of thought 
which makes this one of the noblest sentences in musical art. 
The first line of the old Christmas hymn, “ We Three Kings of 
Orient are,” demands an assumption of personality equal to 
the triple presence of these majestic figures of the imagination. 
In the refrain, “ O star of wonder, star of light,’ we have another 
good instance of the larger values necessary for interpretation: 
wonder, astonishment, exclamation and declaration. Let the 
children enter into these situations, make these factors active in 
the work of a large chorus and you will realize a new worth in 
song. 

Vital breath is the accompaniment of the man of action. 
When uninterrupted by self-conscious and nervous habits, breath 
is the accompaniment of all movement. This is borne out in such 
illustrations as the gasp, sigh, laugh, yawn; this is seen in chil- 
dren and animals in their natural environment, and again found 
in the artist who has cultivated the vital breath for artistic pur- 
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poses. In our nervous age very few people retain the normal 
action of the breath for any length of time. The devitalizing 
influence of abnormal living, lack of exercise and of fresh air, 
sedentary lives, change what might be termed the positive char- 
acter of the breathing function into a negative one. The rhythm 
of the breath is disturbed in inbreathing and outbreathing, be- 
comes unbalanced, and very soon there is a falling below the 
standard of vitality necessary to maintain the physical equipoise. 
This passes unnoticed until we make larger demands upon the 
vitality. 

City school children over seven, upon whom the demands 
of growth are heavy, and who are struggling with bad air and 
bad nurture and have adult conditions forced upon them, show 
that the tide of vitality is all too early turned backward. At the 
age of fourteen, if good constructive work has not been done 
in the meantime, the stooping posture and the negative breathing 
have already become chronic and very difficult to change. 

Since the change from the straight-backed chair of our 
ancestors to the carefully adjusted seat of the modern school- 
room, there is not much call for the assertion of backbone, moral 
or otherwise, on the part of the American child. This problem 
of negative physical state is open to solution from several points 
of view. 

The speech and the tones of an untrained singer are formed 
on what might be said to be the exhaust of the breath. In ordi- 
nary speaking the voice is carried on the ingoing as well as the 
outgoing breath. Wh&e the vitality of the individual is low, the 
lungs are always in a state of collapse. The lungs of a singer, 
on the other hand, are always full and in a state of anticipation 
instead of collapse. Stimulated, they are active and alert, en- 
gaged in breathing, getting ready for the next demand made 
upon them, instead of sinking into a temporary collapse from 
the previous exertion. In the act of sustained speech or song 
we are putting upon the lungs a higher demand than the mere 
respiratory function entails, and through the more strenuous 
exercise of sustaining and supporting tone, a higher degree of 
vitality is attained for the entire physical organism. 

Here it lies within the province of the singing teacher to do 
a great work for the child. While she is presenting to him 
song, and demanding from him tone and color in thought expres- 
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sion, he is obliged to reinforce in many directions. In order to at- 
tain a climax or intensity of vowel, to exclaim, command, soothe, 
mourn, rejoice, even in the small emotions of a child song, he 
is obliged to will through the breath; he is given the opportunity 
to put forth his individuality and power and to live sentiments 
he is not usually called upon to express. 

In this process the crude elements of his being become trans- 
muted into the finer gold. The vocal tension is relaxed and the 
tone resonances of the voice are freed through this codperation 
of the entire body. The body gains freedom, dignity and cour- 
age in its ability to express more fully, and the whole child is 
strengthened. 

In order to gain this sympathetic support for song, all exer- 
cises should be given as playful device, as drawn directly from 
some suggestion in the song. All stereotyped and formal work, 
such as counting, is bad for young children and apt to produce 
strain in the delicate tissues. For this reason exercises based on 
natural activities associated with breathing, such as smelling, 
sipping, sighing, laughing, stretching, blowing, and the like, are 
helpful. As children grow older, simple rhythmic exercises can 
be added which will add to bodily poise and control. 

This brings us to what might be termed the third factor 
involved in artistic singing. Children may be truly musical and 
have the best of music given them, and yet the result may be 
hopelessly inartistic, because the emotional, element in the song 
has not been touched, or its complementary appreciation reached 
on the part of the child. A mere mental grasping of the facts 
will not produce the artistic song. It is only when these facts 
are emotionally colored, when the imagination seizes them and 
converts them into pictures, that the third element, which stands 
for interpretation, arises. 

As soon as the meagre “ fact”’ becomes illuminated into a 
living thing, the body becomes involved in a higher way. The 
emotional reaction is immediately shown in erect and alert car- 
riage, deep breathing, animated expression of face and eye. To 
this peculiar codperation of mind and body may be attributed the 
soul of the song. The true song is not born until this point of 
enthusiasm is reached. A “ hurrah” sung under these vital con- 
ditions will be expressed forcefully but without physical strain; 
a “lullaby ” will be soft and soothing, but not ‘dead and lifeless. 
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Under this stimulus mind and body have become fused in feeling, 
and piping voices lost in deeper quality. We have awakened a 
spiritual quality as well as power, which in time may become a 
lasting attribute of the individual. 

In this way song serves as healthful emotional stimulus, 
which ultimately reacts for the more normal physical attitude so 
much needed in the schoolroom. What is begun in playful imi- 
tation and make-believe, finally results in a vital attitude toward 
expression. This makes it possible to enter into any situation 
dramatically, aiding in interpretative singing. 

Of the music-thinking and writing which so naturally follow 
this free expression period, much can be said. Experiments along 
this line throw light upon higher music-study, and these ideas are 
followed out in the earlier pages of this volume. Creative work 
should begin as early as the child shows evidence of desiring to 
originate musical sentences and to make up words and tunes of 
his own. This stage usually follows the kindergarten period, 
along with the desire for alliteration, rhyme and nonsense jingles 
and is usually between the years of five and seven. The habit 
of singing about things and interpreting them through tone and 
rhythm has been formed in the kindergarten. The musical con- 
versations and imitations which helped the child to a sense of 
pitch and simple vocalization are now carried forward into the 
creative period, where his rhyming and jingling efforts can be 
turned to good use in making phrases and setting them to his 
own music. This work can be so graded that it will cover all 
stages of music-study, leading from the making of a single phrase 
into composition of songs and even larger musical forms. 
This would, in turn, involve all later music-study, the devel- 
opment of melody, rhythm and harmony, vocal and instrumental 
processes, study of the theory of music and knowledge of 
the signs and symbols, staff, keys, notation, sight-reading, and 
the like. 

Song-making is for the purpose of awakening the desire for 
expression; to stimulate the imagination. In the first impulse 
toward song-making, words and tune are usually born together. 
This produces by far the happiest result, as any effort to fit the 
two factors together afterward is stilted and formal. It is inter- 
esting to observe in this spontaneous flow of thought and tone 
a natural cadencing upon which music can be truthfully built. 
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In connection with song expression the following work was pro- 
duced. 

The children in the second grade had, in connection with 
nature study, brought to school some pets in which they had 
taken the liveliest interest. The first result in song was the fol- ‘ 
lowing ejaculatory phrase, as nearly in the speaking intonations 
as was possible: 

“ Bunny, bunny! 
ms- mS- 
You are so funny!” 
f m f ms- 


Next an apt comparison : 


“T have a little bunny, 
He’s like a rubber ball.” 


Finally the following rather unusual example was given by 
a boy who had, as is evidenced, been thinking rather deeply “in 
rabbits.” 
“T have a little bunny, 
Whose coat is soft and brown, 
And when he wants to talk to me, 
He thumps upon the ground.” 
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And when he wants to talk to me, He thumps up- on the ground. 
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The melody was taken down at the time, and later was 
placed upon the board and learned by the entire class in connec- 
tion with an early lesson in notation. In this way the children e;* 
were able to see the reason for the musical vocabulary which they 
were just learning. 

A case of pure jingle was: 
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“T had a little rabbit 
ss s fm ms- 
I used to have such fun, 
et £28 ©  ¢ 
I played, and played, and played, 
d f f f m r 
Until he tho’t he’d run.” 
r¢ £4 r ad 


The following composition was made by a boy of the second 
grade, and a sympathetic little girl of the same class added the 
music to it: 

“T have a boat and it will float 
Upon the pretty river. 
I sing a song as I float along 
In my boat upon the river.” 




















Here is an unconscious barcarole worthy of a piano accom- 
paniment. This, again, was written on the board, the children 
assisting in naming the appropriate intervals. This was “ clapped 


9 


out ” and given its proper metrical setting, and finally inscribed 
in the music book where class work was kept. In this way the 
children went through all the processes of song-making. 

The influence of literature upon the making of verse and 
music was abundantly demonstrated in the third grade, where 
stories of knightly adventure were read. These words were set 
to the melody of a Brahms air — “ In Poland there’s an Inn,” the 
latter furnishing the pattern for study of meter: 


“In England there’s a knight, 
In England there’s a knight, 
In England there’s a sturdy knight, 
Who’s ever ready for a fight; 
And this he does with all his might, 
He fights with all his might. 
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“In the castle far away, 
In the castle far away, 
In the castle lives a lady fair, 
With bright blue eyes and golden hair ; 
For her the knight will do, do and dare; 
For her he'll do and dare.” 


The knight continued his correlated career through the work 
of the grade — in manual training in the making of lances and 
shields and complete suits of armor, constructed from pasteboard, 
to be sure, but after strictly medizval models; in the drawing 
department were produced spirited horses and riders at full tilt; 
in the physical training department the idea appeared as heroic 
action represented in the games and ceremonials of the tourney. 

One small boy, who had struggled bravely over unruly feet 
in his verse, finally declared himself in the following song sen- 
tence : 


“JT am a knight who does and dares!” 
smd s s l Ss d 


The poem of the “ Fearful Night,” an individual result of 
the inspiration of the knights just mentioned, was the work of 
an imaginative boy of eight under the spell of the first books 
of adventure: 


“In the fearful night, 
When the dragons, in flight, 
Did frolic and dance in the tree-tops, 
A hunter skulked low 
With his trusty cross-bow. 
And once he did turn, 
But could scarcely discern 
The form of a dragon behind him. 
The wind it was howiing — 
The dragon was growling, 
But an arrow it sped 
At the dragon’s huge head, 
And the big beast fell dead, 
While fangs fell from its head.” 
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This sounds somewhat lowering and sinister, but it is a good 
example of. boyish force expending itself on a suggestive subject. 
This was not set to music, although it caused the maker to be made 
the hero of a magazine short story. (“ Bill the Trapper,” by Mary 
R. S. Andrews, in Scribner's Magazine for December, 1903.) 

Have we not here a contribution to wholesome child tend- 
ency when motived aright and given a sympathetic atmosphere 
in which to live out its impulses? Attention might be called to 
the vitality of these efforts, in contrast to the mawkish sentiment 
put forth by children when too much influenced by the ideals 
of “ grown up ” poetry. 

Just as naturally as a child’s voice flows into melody, so it 
flows into meter. In fact, the ordinary speech of a sympathetic 
child easily resolves itself into rhythmic effects. At Christmas 
time the teacher suggested that with so many interesting things 
to talk about, it would be very easy for the class to make a song 
of its own. After some discussion of possible Christmas themes, 
in which Santa Claus, trees, gifts, bells, and the like, were men- 
tioned, one child jumped up and said, “‘ O, I know, — 


“When the snow is on the ground, 
At Christmas time, at Christmas time.” 


This was immediately followed by two lines from another, — 


“When Santa Claus is coming round, 
At Christmas time, at Christmas time,” 


and it was soon finished, as follows: 


‘“ All our hearts are light and gay 
On this merry holiday. 


Then the children dance and sing, 
Then the merry bells will ring, 


And Santa Claus is sure to bring 
A big wax doll and other things.” 


This was the composite work of a class of twenty-five, ten 
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or twelve actively taking part. It is built, to be sure, somewhat 
on the Kipling order, jingle first and sense afterward, but aside 
from its rhythmic value, would not such practice be of great aid 
to the child who has power of thought, but fails in expression? 
On the other hand, may not this spontaneous practice aid in gain- 
ing greater thought fluency for a child who is slow in conception 
and expression? The staid little person without much rhythmic 
feeling, who walks regardlessly over the most tintilating meter, 
may sometimes be “ jingled”’ into a musical sense. 

A mother, who had despaired of her unmusical offspring, 
offers the following: While brushing Willie’s hair one morning 
she was interrupted by, — “ Don’t jerk so; don’t you know that 
you spoil ‘Jesus loves even me’—when you do that?” It 
presently dawned on his mother’s bewildered mind that he was 
referring to a Sunday-school tune, the inner tapping of which 
he was trying to harmonize with the outer application of the brush. 

According to James, the baby’s universe at the start is one 
“big, blooming, buzzing confusion ” of impressions, from which 
education is presumably to rescue him. How to help him evolve 
from his chaos of sound, and assist him in ordering his tone 
world, is an interesting and important part of early musical train- 
ing. During the first five years the main business of his life 
seems to be to investigate the great unknown voice of the outer 
world, which speaks to him in so many strange ways. Some- 
times he is filled with fear and astonishment, and he cries if it 
speaks too roughly; again, his impressions are those of delight, 
as he is pleased and soothed. After awhile he finds he can talk 
back at it, and he answers with cooings and gurglings, rappings 
and poundings. This period Gross calls that of receptive and 
reproductive sound-play. For the time being sound is the child’s 
tool and plaything; he plays with it and is being played upon by 
it. In the first stage he is no doubt receiving the impressions 
which form the apperceptive mass upon which his later hearing 
knowledge is based. In the second stage he is finding his own 
powers, practicing the vocal elements, imitating, enjoying, ex- 
pressing, getting ready for formal speech and song. 

We have generally classified children as musical or unmusical. 
If a child be musical we infer that he has not only his own sense 
experiences but inherited tendencies to depend upon. In other 
words, he is born into a musical consciousness which is partly 
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coordinated for him by previous generations. Between the two 
extremes of the hopelessly unmusical and the few geniuses lies 
the large middle class of mediocre appreciators and performers. 
The question of sense-training has largely to do with the quicken- 
ing of this class. It may here be argued that though the child 
be never stirred to the point of musicianship, yet if he be aroused 
to a perception of pitch and simple tone production, whatever he 
gains in analyzing his own powers may be counted as general 
education to him. 

Undoubtedly the ear is a much neglected organ and has 
suffered from its subordination to the eye. An instance of the 
continual usurpation by the eye of the work of the ear is seen in 
the common habit of turning around to “look” at a sound, in- 
stead of sitting quietly and letting the ear do its work. This is 
attributed to the lower recognitions of the ear when it is engaged 
in establishing the relation of things to sound. In school sing- 
ing the hearing might be called the Cinderella of the senses, always 
subordinated and pushed out of,sight, and yet doing the finer, 
more subtle service in the workshop of the brain. By means of 
its quick messages it assists in the process of observing, associat- 
ing, comparing, discriminating and storing up subtle impressions. 
By its aid, judgments are qualified and standards set. Its office 
is more subjective than that of the eye, and the term, “ keen ear,” 
undoubtedly indicates sensitiveness and a sensibility to finer im- 
pressions than are conveyed by the other senses. 

To train the hearing means to awaken the “ mind of the ear ” 
and to educate it to a degree of conscious intelligence for the 
work it has to perform. We have not in our music work, and 
still less in our speaking and reading, asked children to listen, 
or to discriminate as to purity or quality of tone. This is un- 
doubtedly responsible for much of the slovenly and incorrect 
enunciation of the children. In school music the effort has been 
to transfer the work of the ear to the eye as rapidly as possible, 
much to the detriment of true musicalness. 

The following suggestions have been helpful in carrying out 
sense-training in connection with general school plans. The 
teacher’s aim may be, first, in observation of sound to quicken 
the hearing sense, to establish auditory images and to reproduce 
sounds. In her method she may assist children to listen to indi- 
vidual sounds, to locate sounds and to associate sounds with ob- 
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jects; to compare like sounds and contrast differing sounds; to 
discriminate between and to reproduce sounds. Her observations 
may be made in house or street, city or country. In the field of 
general sounds and noises she will draw from nature, animals, 
insects, birds, whistles, machinery and the voices of teacher and 
children. Here will come a study in phonics to observe the utter- 
ances of children, difficulties in speech, predominating vowel and 
consonant sounds, elision of consonants, and the like. Next can 
follow experiments with metals, glass, wood, water, and the like, 
which will reveal qualities of sound, differences in solid and 
hollow objects, thick and thin, large and small, reverberations, 
echoes. 

Sounds of instruments will emphasize sense of pitch, high, 
low, loud, soft. The children can be led to notice different tones, 
qualities of different instruments, the kind of voices with which 
they speak and sing. Vocal imitation of sounds of various in- 
struments, the playing of band and piano, can be made. The 
imitative songs introduced here, mentioned elsewhere, make 
valuable vocal material. 

Passing from noise to sounds in general, and to the apprecia- 
tion of musical tones and scales and formulated music, we should 
lead the children to appreciate ideas retold in characteristic music 
— marches and rhythms — and have them give their impressions 
of different movements and moods. After following these ob- 
servations rather carefully for some time, until the general ideas 
of tone have been established, ideas of definite pitch in relation 
to music can be given, and defined by means of: 

a. Aural exercises, — sounding low, high and medium tones, 
using first wide intervals and sharp contrasts, then more difficult 
combinations of three or more contiguous tones. 

b. Motion,—the children further indicating the pitch by 
pointing with the fingers, in this way outlining the scale. 

c. Picture, — directions of tone being defined by drawings 
and with the hand on the board. 

This work is pursued until changes in pitch are definitely 
associated with changes in space. It can now be carried forward 
also into musical sentences, in connection with short poetical 
phrases, which indicate tone direction as well. In the second 
grade this work is gradually merged into the staff; pitch is 
related to lines and spaces. For this work various simple pitch 
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instruments are found helpful,—the Turkish tubaphone, zilla- 
phone, Congdon pitch-pipe, and the like. Other children can be 
interested in tuning by means of a monochord often made by them- 
selves. It is well to choose instruments of pure tone and correct 
pitch, so that the unconscious assimilation of quality of tone shall 
be right. 

Many children who are latently musical blunder about for 
years because their attention has not been called to pitch, or to 
their voices in relation to it. Not more than one monotone in ten 
is actually hopeless, through disease or other chronic states. 
Almost all have sense of discrimination and are able to vocally 
follow either up or down at least a few degrees. Many children 
who cannot sing all intervals are able to catch the leading tones, 
the harmonics of the key. Others, — and this class, after a little 
general work in pitch, is rather larger — “ find themselves” in 
the singing of favorite songs. The monotone is frequently of 
the steady-going, unimaginative type, verging in the case of 
boys on stolidity. Where the condition is only an unawakened 
one, much may be done by suggesting some lively thought, by 
calling attention to the manner in which tones of the speaking 
voice fly up and down, by trying to catch one of them, holding 
it, going to the piano and finding it, taking the one “ growling ” 
note and changing it from speaking to singing tone. 

There is no more interesting field for child study than work 
with the vocally defective. The nervous child, the erratic child, 
the phlegmatic child, the sensitive child, all present their vocal 
peculiarities. The work of reconstruction often goes on silently 
without perceptible outward change. The writer calls to mind 
the case of a child who was in a kindergarten for a year and a 
half without responding to a single song. She usually looked 
pained during the singing, but remained absolutely reticent. At 
the end of that time she burst forth in a repertoire of over thirty 
songs, perfect in words, time and tune, and when once upon her 
vocal feet, she sang with great spirit and abandon. 

Certain songs seem especially helpful to children in this 
stage; those, for instance, in which the same note is repeated 
many times; those with repetition notes built on tonic (the Pos- 
tillion, M. M. series), or those with smooth ascending and descend- 
ing passages. As a rule the songs which have sustained tones 
serve this purpose well. 
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With so much to our good from the standpoint of nature, 
how can we most effectively harness the tendency of the child to 
the daily problem of school work? The kindergarten gives 
opportunity for impression, participation and simple expression. 
Here the children receive a variety of impressions of musical 
effects, — melody, rhythm and harmony in simple song form and 
as used on the piano. Music for the kindergarten should be very 
carefully selected, not only in relation to interest and appropriate- 
ness of subject, but in regard to its musical and vocal qualities, 
in order to best aid the child in these first essentials. 

Many of the children do not sing much during this period ; 
others are wholly unformed and uncoordinated in the direction of 
producing music, but all can listen, enjoy and appropriate. For 
this reason song as speech, and speech as song, should be thor- 
oughly interblended. Conversational songs, songs in the first per- 
son, present tense, and active mode, direct address, and the like, 
should be used. Musical conversations, greetings, simple phrases, 
bits of talk, made’ up by the children themselves and sung without 
the piano, should be introduced. Chanting — talking on one tone 
— and crooning, are two elements which reach many of the early 
uncertainties of the voice. The teacher should skillfully lead along 
into difficulties of pitch, experimenting with the monotones. In 
order to do intelligent work, she must make a careful study of re- 
lation of voice to pitch in the natural expression of idea. 

Rhythm is at first concretely interpreted as presented in con- 
nection with the thought and subject-matter of the kindergarten. 
On the basis of the activities and free play of child imitations, 
rhythms and games of all kinds are developed. They are con- 
tinued through the grades, assuming physical value as they ad- 
vance, and finally become absorbed in the larger work of physical 
training. 

Characteristic sketches on the piano aid both musical concep- 
tion and rhythmic development, and should be considered an 
important part of preliminary music training. In this the child 
gets an appreciation of the whole of music while he is acting his 
little part. Good musicianship has become an implied necessity 
in this part of the work. When we add to this “ child apprecia- 
tion ” on the part of the player, we get the happy combination. 

The question of selection of grade of music is a matter of 
judgment, for after all, the decision rests upon the way the music 
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is played. A delicate mood may be rendered without interest, 
or melodramatically. It may be possible to use Chopin effec- 
tively in the kindergarten, but it is not necessary, when there is 
happier and more appropriate material at hand. It is only the 
occasional bit of the great composer which is emotionally fit for 
the child, and this is a variable adult view and product. Over- 
stimulation, whether by fairy-tale or Beethoven, should be avoided. 
A complete musical education need not be implied in the kinder- 
garten period. 

One of the hindrances to best results is the “ very general ” 
attitude on the part of the teacher, who uses music merely as a 
convenient tool in her work. There must be a happy balance 
between stimulus and standard. It is as unfair to music as to the 
child to use it only as a prod. Used merely as motor stimulus, 
it soon loses its effectiveness. This brings up the question of 
too much playing upon and to the children — covering them up 
with music, as it were. The discovery of motives and appropriate 
action on the part of the child should frequently precede musical 
illustration. The piano should accompany and complement as 
frequently as it should dictate and compel. 

As the child comes to school untrammeled, free of utterance, 
full of concern of self and things, prattling of dolls and pets, his 
flow of talk keeps pace with the emotional reactions of his hourly 
contacts. As he warms with his interests and experiences, his 
speech may be truly likened to melody. Without disturbing the 
natural current, the deft teacher may begin her happy blending 
of speech and song. Good mornings and greetings make the 
basis of a lesson in pitch. We find that our speaking voices are 
singing songs, high and low, gay, bright, sad, as we are happy 
or sad; that our speaking voices have a queer way of sliding 
about on words, while in singing we seem to hold to special tones 
longer. A short lesson in sustained tones may here be given, the 
teacher drawing in long strokes on the board the while. 

From this suggestion songs are developed. Free good-morn- 
ing songs are made up on the spot, and we find that we can sing 
them as we say them. To this exercise there are many voluntary 
contributions in a variety of original ways. Finally, a formal 
“ good-morning ” song is introduced, in which greetings, nods, 
bows, exchange of sentiment form the undercurrent of the child’s 
vocal activity. Under such conditions the static quality which 
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usually so early mars children’s singing is avoided, for the tone 
emotionally conceived is fluent and sympathetic instead. 

As the work proceeds along creative lines, other elements 
present themselves. A doll is brought to school. It must be 
sung to and sung about. An impromptu lullaby is offered, accom- 
panied by the rhythmic swing of the cradle. Again, a visiting 
squirrel is honored with a real song from a book. In the song 
a previous lesson on pitch is rediscovered in an upward moving 
passage, where the squirrel runs up the tree. This is illustrated 
by hand gestures and drawn upon the board. This starts “ another 
story ’’ which, in the mind of the observant teacher, is a subject 
of as great importance as that of melody. 

One of the strongest appeals to the child comes from the 
motor life without. From the running squirrel is gained not only 
fresh rhythmic impulse for the song, but for the child; as he 
sways and leaps and springs in happy abandon to the suggestions 
of the idea and the music. On this basis of physical imitation 
there is formed a clearer mental conception of what he afterwards 
recognizes as the beat or pulse in music. This is one of the 
blending points where it is necessary for the teacher — not the 
child —to be conscious of the importance of her work. Pure 
motor discharge is valuable. Directed or corrected activity leads 
to physical as well as mental coordination which years of idle, 
though happy play will not effect. 

The teacher, conscious of the value of the impulse gained, 
turns exuberant expression into control. The movements become 
better directed and more elastic, comparisons and judgments 
ensue. The suggestion of other running things, how children 
and grown people get about, for instance, may be turned into 
much valuable rhythmic and physical work with the older chil- 
dren. This correlated play should be the light gymnastics of 
the recreation hour of the schoolroom. 

These songs should mean to the child all that he is in the 
early emotive stage. As natural utterance they should embody 
cries, calls, shouts, exclamations, moods, conversations, jingle, 
sense and nonsense. While these are fundamental as self-expres- 
sion, they supply him with the natural vocal attitudes which 
strengthen the organs for song or speech, inducing body and 
breath control. By their means he chants and croons and intones, 
indulges in Italian recitative, or Wagnerian dramatic exclama- 
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tion. They should flow so freely and naturally into melody and 
rhythm that he feels them a part of himself, and yet help 
him to organize himself in the direction of definite musical train- 
ing. Here his Mother Goose experiences come into play as a 
basis upon which to build his larger music world. If his educa- 
tion in these has been neglected, he creates it for himself in baby 
babbling. Listen to the baby on the mother’s knee, as she recites 
and trots: 
“ Dance to your daddy, 
My little baby, 
Dance to your daddy, 
My little lamb.” 


You will soon hear the droning refrain of the baby “ Laa- 
la-la--la-la ’ chanting in time with the mother’s voice. 


“ Brow, brow, brinkie, 
Eye, eye, winkie,”’ etc., 


arouses anticipation of the accented note at the end of the line, 
while gales of laughter show his appreciation of the final climax. 

In such a verse as the following the transition from speech 
to song is so natural that he is singing in true folk-song cadence 
before he is aware: 


“ Here sits the Lord Mayor, 
Here sit his two men, 
Here sits the cock 
And here sits the hen, 
Here sit the little chicks, 
Here they run in; 
Chinchopper, chinchopper, 
Chinchopper, chin.” 


After rhyme and jingle and nonsense words, musical imita- 
tions of nature,— animals, birds, wind, toys, and the like, 
make a natural appeal. Songs suggesting form, color, motion, 
are also interesting. These sounds can first be produced by them- 
selves, as natural intonations, being used in calls, and so forth. 
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These are often clinched in little songs with happy effect. The 
“Small Songs for Small Singers” of Neidlinger may be here 
quoted. These are also noted for their humor and easy conver- 
sational qualities. The following verses suggest good imitations. 
The words are recited and little refrains are made by the children: 


““ Co-boss, co-boss, 
Hear Molly call; 
Co-boss, co-boss, 
Come to your stall.”’ 


“ Moo, moo, white cow, 
Your coat is white as silk; 
Won’t you fill my little cup 
Full of foaming milk?” 


“ Trundle, undle, undle, 
Round, and round and round; 
Go the hoops in little troops, 
Rolling on the ground.” 


Out of these grow songs of more advanced types, taking 
conversational, descriptive or narrative form, while the personal 


attitude is retained. Of this class the following are great favorites 
with the children: 


“We'll mix up some water and meal in a pan, 
And stir it and stir it as fast as we can, 
And then we'll go out to the chickens and call, 
Here little chicky, chicky, 
Dear little chicky, chicky, 
Come to your dinner, come one, come all.” 


One of the conversational type reads: 


Child. — ‘‘ Good morning, Mister Postman, 
Your bag is full, I see; 
I’m looking for a letter, 
Have you anything for me?” 
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Postman. — ‘‘ Good morning, here’s a letter, 
And here’s a paper, too; 

I’ve others for your neighbors, 

3ut nothing more for you.” 


Among verses of the imitative order which serve this purpose 
well is the following : 


“Caw! Caw! Caw! Caw! Caw! Caw! 
Over the standing corn 
The cheery cry is borne, 
Caw! Caw! Caw! etc. 
How I wish I could go with him, 
Where the woods are wild and dim. 
Caw! Caw! Caw! etc.” 


If an esthetic conclusion may be drawn from the child’s “ joy 
in‘sound,” then we may be allowed to trace with him the connec- 
tion from crude noises to the organized world of tonal art. 
Whether or not the connection between the former and the latter 
be made, in all cases, all children are enthusiastic performers in 
the first stage. For the first few years of his life he sets about 
acquainting himself in various ways with the other half of his 
world, educating himself primarily in the quality, the sense, the sub- 
stance of things. During this period he is indefatigable in making 
noises, setting about it in various ways — patting, pounding, slam- 
ming, stamping, drumming, snapping, blowing, discovering sounds 
and how they may be produced. From his child’s play he soon 
deduces the three fundamental facts of instrumentation, percus- 
sion, wind and strings. From the baby rattle he passes through 
all the drum phases. In this group we find the favorite toys of 
childhood — drums, bells, gongs, triangles, cymbals, castinets, 
bones, clappers, tomtoms —a veritable field of primitive instru- 
ments with which, we are told, he strives to satisfy his lingering 
barbaric instincts. 

Anyone who has been a country child remembers the joy of 
wheat-straw, grass-blade and willow whistles, corn-stalk fiddles 
and gourd mandolins. All childhood has reveled in horns and 
trumpets and comb bands. The city child, in want of nature’s ma- 
terials, turns to factory whistles, engines, the singing of telegraph 
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wires, jewsharps, and mouth organs. He converts cigar boxes 
into harps by stretching rubber bands and threads. He cannot 
imitate bird and insect and animal, so he sets about his work with 
whatever material he has at hand. 

This tendency to sound production, which threatens demoral- 
ization, the teacher may turn to good use in a primitive band. 
As this stage, reinforced by the advent of toy instruments of 
Christmas time, is reached about the middle of the year, the interest 
may legitimately climax in a performance on the patriotic birthdays. 
First comes a classification of our resources in relation to music; 
noise instruments are separated from tone instruments, high from 
low, drums, wind and strings take their proper places in the 
miniature orchestra. The first musical step will be to convert 
noise into “loud and soft” (at least for sound) and the “ fast 
and slow ” of the rhythmic pace of the music. Some familiar piece 
in double or quadruple time with contrasts, — “ Marching through 
Georgia,” “When Johnny Comes Marching Home’’— may be 
used. The rhythms may first be clapped and time and tune thus 
separated into steady drum beat and melodic pattern, to be dis- 
tributed among the instruments. 

It should be said from the start that this effort need not re- 
sult in a mere jangle of sound, nor should it be looked upon as a 
possible opportunity to show off the children in a new device; 
instead, genuine musical perception as well as personal discipline 
should be established. The unmusical child perhaps for the first 
time catches a glimpse of his own efficiency. He has found his 
part in the whole. He is able to come in promptly on the attack. 
He is given a special part to play, in which he must judge and 
think and act for himself. His activity, which heretofore has re- 
sulted in musical disaster, is being led out into appreciations along 
general lines which he can understand, and upon which he can 
bring his common sense to bear. The large drums naturally come 
in on the louder and heavier places in the music, while the small 
ones must play with the tune. The brighter parts of the music are 
taken by the light, high instruments, while the drums keep still 
in order not to drown out the more delicate sound. Musical 
imagery is awakened; fast and slow and beats and accents are 
after all horses, galloping, trotting, parading; soldiers marching, 
and the like. Characteristic forms in music become a living sense, 
instead of being merely those queer things that the teacher prattled 
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about. Best of all, the pulse of the music which he himself is 
guiding seems to get down into his feet and to make him march 
and stand better. 

The band is laid aside with regret, with perhaps a sigh of re- 
lief on the part of the teacher, for it has led her a strenuous life. 
But stored in childish memory are moments of exhilaration not to 
be exceeded by later great moments in art. We quietly subside 
into more ordinary routine and almost forget our band, except for 
occasional reminiscenses. But from time to time Mary’s teacher 
or James’s is astonished at some unusual conclusion, drawn from 
subconscious depths, showing the growth which has taken place. 

The sense training and primitive series find a good climax in 
connection with the studies of primitive life in the earlier grades. 
The best type of this and seemingly closest to the child is our own 
American Indian music. In some experiments made with native 
Omaha and Iroquois music it was found that the peculiarity of 
melody and rhythm appealed particularly to this stage of child- 
hood. It was a question whether this music with its minor modes 
and irregular rhythms and syncopations was not grasped quite as 
readily as the more staid double, triple and quadruple time of 
civilization, and with immensely greater interest. Vocally the 
nature cadences and inflections suit the unformed child voice. 
There seems to be an unconventional rendering of the tone which 
is refreshing compared with the fixed qualities so frequently found 
in the singing of even young children. 

This is true also of the rhythmic response. The strong natural 
rhythm brought out by the rebounding drum-beat aroused the 
most lively codperation and volunteer service from the most un- 
rhythmical. The uneven time in alternating measures of first twos 
and then threes, the placing of the divided beat in the pattern, 
aroused the keenest interest and discrimination. When these pat- 
terns were beaten with the feet and finally put into dance figures 
of various kinds the enthusiasm of the children knew no bounds. 
The following examples were successfully danced and later were 
used for rhythmic markings in the structural music work: 
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These themes were danced and others were improvised from 
various sources. One bright boy appropriated a most intricate step 
from the Indian dances of the “ Sportsman’s Show.” “ Button, 
Button,” and “ Crooked Path,” typical Indian games, were played. 











Many of the ceremonials, for which most of the music is 
written, suggest beautiful exercises and dramatizations. The har- 
vest, especially, is represented in the dance of the “ Green Corn” 
and the “ Prayer for Rain.” The Indian words of the songs, the 
primitive calls and exclamations used as vocables again serve in 
the realm of phonics. The adaptation of some of the native themes 
to the Hiawatha poems proved to be helpful in associating litera- 
ture and music. 

The many truly beautiful motives furnished by the musical 
annotations of Miss Alice Fletcher of the Peabody Institute of 
Washington, and others brought forward in the work of Farwell, 
and Loomis and Burton, are enriching modern music and should 
have a place in the musical experiences of the older pupils of the 
school. One could draw from Coleridge Taylor and Burton’s 
Hiawatha Cantatas here. In connection with the myths and the 
folk-lore of the Indians they make valuable program music for the 
older grades. 

Interpretative song correlation is an implied necessity. In 
the full sense the term stands for enrichment and inner relation 
rather than outer connection. There is no reason why this work 
so well begun in the kindergarten should not be carried forward 
with increased force in the grades. As the child’s thought horizon 
widens and the subject matter of his studies grows broader and 
richer in interest we come to the real possibilities of correlation 
in school music. 

A word should here be said on popular correlation — that 
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which takes any odd bit of information, a verse with a passing 
allusion adapted to a street tune which the children already know — 
this is not meant here. Such, unfortunately, has represented music 
correlation to teachers who stand well along other lines, and who 
are applauded for their efforts by directors and superintendents, 
caught by the jingle and go of a performance rather than by the 
solid work it represents. The child who is the “ heir of the ages ” 
deserves better treatment at our hands. A broader education than 
mere music is necessary to make the teacher a worthy guardian 
of his musical interests in this respect. 

Another point. There is no greater hindrance to the ration- 
alizing of music study in the schools than the niggardliness with 
which the enthusiasms of other branches and departments are 
shared. Grade teachers are not in the habit of rushing to the 
singing teacher with choice bits of experience for possible reén- 
forcement of the music lesson. Channels have not yet been 
broadly enough opened from the central fountain of the school- 
room to be effective. The music teacher must yet dig her wavy in- 
ward to the precious content which is so richly generated in the 
laboratory of the classroom. 

In the general scheme of the year, the seasons furnish us with 
a thousand suggestive themes which the art of music has so abun- 
dantly interpreted. These are more freely used in the lower 
grades, in direct connection with nature study work, to which end 
some of the best modern song writing is lending itself. The fes- 
tivals of the seasons have normal climaxes to which both the gen- 
eral and special subjects may lead and call into the work some of 
the best types of thought and musical expression. A special word 
can be said on these. 

Besides our own interpretation of Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and Easter, these season festivals represent some of the most im- 
portant steps in human development. The universal laws have 
established certain customs and ceremonials which though changed 
in outward character still retain their primary significance to life. 
Our own Thanksgiving day, which commemorates to us a national 
event in the new world order, primarily represents the universal 
thanksgiving of the human race for food, life, and warmth and 
growth. In close thought connection with the Harvest Festival is 
that of May Day or Seedtime, when in primitive times great fires 
were built on the hill tops in honor of the sun, the benefactor of 
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the harvest and all growing things. Our Christmas festival was 
primarily the Feast of Lights, in honor of the turning backward 
of the winter’s sun. This again with its renewal of life and hope 
climaxes in the light and warmth and birds and flowers of spring- 
time, later typified in the spiritual thought of our own Easter 
celebration. 

In connection with our broad range of subject-matter all this 
can be profitably revived in the appreciation of the children of 
to-day. It is impossible to get an interpretation of such selections 
as “We Plow the Fields,” the “Old English Harvest Home” 
our best traditional carols, or “ The May Day ” without a glimpse 
of the past generations of life which they represent. What can be 
more suggestive than these for dramatizations for the festival occa- 
sions of the school year. A review of the mummeries, frolics, 
customs, games, costumes of the folk life, makes literature and his- 
tory alive to the children in a way which nothing else can do. 

The correlation between history and music presents a suggest- 
ive field, though one as yet neglected. Besides the study of the 
national popular airs of our own country, historical periods could 
be amply reénforced with the popular folk and national songs from 
the French, German, Welsh, English, Scotch, Russian, and so on. 
More common instances of these are the “ Marsellaise,” ‘‘ The 
Watch on the Rhine,” “ The Two Grenadiers” by Schumann, 
“ Scots Wha hae,” and others, which may be rendered in French 
and German where languages are studied. Again, in order to 
bring out historic or biographical points, the subjects of these 
poems can be utilized by the teacher of English as themes for com- 
position and then summed up by some pupil for the benefit of the 
class during the music period. The use of the folk and national 
song as an element of social worth, cannot be overestimated. The 
little side peeps into life and history which these give us often serve 
to illuminate and make real pictures of what might otherwise pass 
as barren statement. A recent case of interest aroused by the com- 
plementary historic incidents in connection with song was in the 
work of a sixth grade in Medieval History and the Crusades. The 
class not only sang existing songs, but composed a crusaders’ 
hymn, both words and music. 

A brief glimpse of ancient modes and early musical instru- 
ments was gained in connection with the Greek and Roman His- 
tory of the fifth grades. 
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Again it is needless to add that this work can only be success- 
fully carried forward where the grade teachers conserve the spirit 
of the occasion in the thorough study of the poems as a prepara- 
tion for the work. 

Literature is implied in all phases of song through the union 
of good verse and music. The poems of Uhland, Heine, Goethe, 
Shakespeare, Blake, and Walter Scott, give a representation of 
the best-known lyric verse. Tennyson’s “ Ring out Wild Bells” 
and “‘ Blow, Bugle Blow,” James Russell Lowell’s “ True Free- 
dom,” Longfellow’s “Christmas Bells,”” Walt Whitman’s “ O, 
Captain, My Captain,” and Kipling’s “ Recessional,” offer strong 
modern thought which is inspiring our best modern musicians. 

The larger themes in literature and music are represented in 
such works as’ Mendelssohn’s *“‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Wagner's setting of the Norse tales and myths and the “ Parsifal ” 
story. For the younger grades the fairy tales of Hans Andersen, 
Grimm and others, musically interpreted by Reinecke, Brahms, 
Humperdinck, Bendel, Nessler’s “‘ Pied Piper,” and the like are all 
available material for correlated music study. 

Lesser works like “ Robin Hood,” by de Koven; “ Wreck of 
the Hesperus,” Anderton; Buck’s “ King Olaf,” Coleridge Tay- 
lor’s ““ Scenes from Hiawatha,” Bruch’s “ Armineus,” and many 
other standard works used in parts for chorus and piano renditions 
can help initiate school children into larger musical life. 

A plea should here be made for a sincere use of this material. 
The danger of faddishness and consequent superficiality can only 
be avoided by having the work a direct outgrowth of earnest school 
study. 

In this way a body of valuable school poems and songs will 
gradually be collected which will represent the individual growth 
and taste of the school. As these songs, resung from year to year, 
the best poems being retained and the weak ones thrown out, be- 
come an ethical inheritance to the succeeding generations of the 
school room, the cheap unrelated school entertainment will be as 
unnecessary as it is impossible. With living material continually 
growing from the life of the school the children will give abundant 
representative material of true worth for such occasions. 

Another correlation important to music as to industry can be 
established through the subjects of hand work and manual training. 
In songs of labor we have preserved to us some of the most in- 
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teresting themes in art. In connection with the primitive occupa- 
tions of food getting, building, making of clothing, transportation, 
modes of warfare, and the like, were started initial rhythmic and 
melodic motives embodying cries, commands, sounds of tools and 
machinery. From the pulsing of these in repetition movements, 
woven together with monotone and recurrent sound, many of the 
art themes of to-day were produced. Familiar themes in industry 
which are represented in song and rhythmic movement, like card- 
ing, spinning, weaving, knitting, sewing, churning; sowing, reap- 
ing, mowing, threshing, grinding; the windmill; hammering, pla- 
ning, sawing, shaving; rowing, hoisting of sail, yo heave ho, and 
the like, all find interesting, characteristic and dramatic representa- 
tion in song and instrumental music. 

These themes can be enhanced by traditions, myths, fairy tales 
or other literature on the subject while the work is in process. 
Such stories as Hans Andersen’s story of Flax ; Arachne, Penelope, 
Priscilla, the Grimm tales, Sleeping Beauty, Snow White, the 
Nuremburg Stove, preserve the folk spirit in an admirable way and 
for the time being reproduce the spell of their actual happening. 
An Irish spinning song tells an interesting chapter in industrial 
history. The story of the guilds and crafts, the evolution of the 
apprentice to the journeyman and masterworkman will interest 
the boy in the workshop, inspiring deeper respect for that which is 
to him a school task. The rhymes and distiches of labor recited 
and learned in connection with the occupation must preserve much 
of the homely wisdom of toil and labor which has not yet lost its 
force. 

The following are a few of the relationships established by 
the grades of the Horace Mann Schools last year : 


First Grade 

Nature study: Songs of seasons, songs of animal and 
insect life, birds, flowers, bees. 

Literature: Stevenson’s songs. 

Primitive life: Activities and dramatizations in connec- 
tion with the study of Ab, the Esquimo, and the Indian. Se- 
lections from Hiawatha and native Indian music and rhythms, 
dances and games of Indian children. 

Songs: “ Wah-wah-tay-see,” “The Building of the 
Canoe,” “Corn Song”; hunting song, ceremonial and 
festival games. 
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Second Grade 

Nature study: Songs of seasons, animal, insect life, 
seeds, leaves, trees. 

Literature: Stevenson, Dempster Sherman, Emily Dick- 
inson, Fairy stories, and Fables. 

Industry: In connection with pastoral life, the charac- 
teristic themes, song of the sheep, shearing, shepherd’s pipe, 
pastoral music, songs of spinning and weaving; shepherd 
games, walking on stilts, traditional games, Swedish weaving 
game, and weaving rhythms. “Hunt Grey Wolf,” “Run 
Sheep Run.” 


Third Grade 

Nature study: Songs of seasons, festivals. 

Local History: Dutch Lullaby, Windmill song. 

Study of trade and transportation: Poems and songs 
of Vikings and Norsemen; Boat and Sea songs; Railroad 
train; Rhythms and characteristic movements. 

Literature: Kipling’s Jungle Songs, Tales of Chivalry, 
developed Knight songs; plays and games of the Tourney in 
connection with physical training. 

Piano sketches and songs from “Sleeping Beauty,” 
“Snow White,” “ Haensel and Gretel.” 


Fourth Grade 
Nature study: Songs of seasons, festivals, songs and 
traditions. 
Literature: In connection with the reading of Kingsley’s 
“Water Babies,” “Cool and Clear” received an original 
musical setting. In connection with the reading of “ The 
Lady of the Lake ” — Scotch historic songs. Colonial his- 
tory, plantation songs, Industries, Cotton Song. 


Upper Grades 

Nature study: Songs of the seasons; songs and tradi- 
tions of the festivals. 

Industries of the different countries: Folk and indus- 
trial songs, the “ Potter’s Song” from Keramos by Long- 
fellow produced for the first time; Schumann’s “ Wander- 
ing,” Neidlinger’s “ Blacksmith’s Song.” 
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Literature: In connection with reading from Ivanhoe, 
“The Crusaders” by Schumann; with the Wagner stories, 
“Spinning Song” from the Flying Dutchman, “ Pilgrim’s 
Chorus,” stories and piano selections from “ The Ring.” 
This year selections from “ Parsifal”’ with explanatory talks 
and musical illustrations accompanied by stories from the 
Parsifal myths and legends. In the eighth grade national and 
historic songs are reproduced in connection with short 
sketches on author, poem, music or historical associations. 


In conclusion we can say that children are faithful to the 
“inner truth” presented in music as in other things. There is 
nothing abnormal in their appreciation or their demand. They 
love a song for its tune or flow of melody, its rhythm or move- 
ment, its vigor and directness as shown in the harmony of a 
hymn, or appreciate it for its thought content, whether serious, 
humorous, or fanciful in character. These characteristic qualities 
must become the basis for later musical analysis. 

In using a good song as a center of interest many valuable 
observations of its structure, key, melodic character, rhythmic 
grouping, etc., cluster about it unconsciously in the minds of 
pupils. Here all good pedagogical principles can be observed. 
Normal interest in the pleasure of the song spurs on to singing, 
to investigation and discussion of content and form. Later, com- 
parison may ensue, and finally a general review will fix in mind 
much that is usually left vague and unassimilated when used 
merely as a rote song. 

In regard to music reading, if one could understand the 
mental processes involved, the problem would be quickly solved. 
In a class of twenty there will be as many mental attitudes as there 
are children. One will read by ear and from harmony, another 
by eye and interval, another will naturally read from the group 
or phrase, a few will reason, a few will think, many more will 
guess and imitate the others. The value of the song basis is that 
each child will get well started in his own way and can then be 
led to follow out his own mental processes. From this he steps 
easily to independent analysis of material which still retains its 
associated value, with its larger zsthetic worth, 





























The Best Method— The Best Music 


HARMONIC SERIES— 
NATURAL MUSIC COURSE 


— series, the newest of the well-known Natural Music Course, is unquestionably 
one of the most notable recent achievements in the educational world. It 
is a working course of power-giving quality ; it gives children easy mastery over 
music symbols; it enables them to render appreciatively and agreeably the printed page; 
it cultivates a love for music, rather than a mere attachment for a few songs; it develops 
the auditory imagination; and it makes the power to express musical thoughts a familiar 
possession. No other course arouses and cultivates such an aesthetic nature in the child 
and gives him such skill in aesthetic production. From the first lesson to the last the 
child is trained to enjoy pure music, and is carefully drilled in each subject as it occurs 
in the books and in the charts. 








Harmonic Primer , ‘ ‘ $0.30 Harmonic Third Reader . , . Bo. 

Harmonic First Reader . ‘ +30 Harmonic Fourth Reader 

Harmonic Second Reader . ‘ -35 Harmonic Fifth Reader 
Charts. Sets A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each, $4.00 


$33 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
100 Washington Square, New York City 











MUSIC 








L. H. JONES, President Michigan System of Normal Schools says: 


In a report on the comparative merits of the’leading systems of music for schools 
made when he was superintendent of schools, Cleveland, O. 


‘‘ For a general, all-round, well-balanced system, capable 
of use in all schools, taught by the school-room teachers, for 
sweetness and completeness of general musical culture, the 
Whiting System is by far the most satisfactory.”’ 


Send for circulars showing adaptation of system to the several grades of the 
Grammar School. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
WHITING’S HIGH SCHOOL CHORALIST (Just Published) 
EMERSON’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE HYMNAL 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 











D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO LOND ON 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF CHILD STUDY 


A Discussion of Instincts and other Factors in Haman Development 
with Practical Applications 
By EDWIN A. KIRKPATRICK, B.S. M. Ph. 


Author of Inductive Psychology 
Price $1.25 





HIS volume presents, in an organized form, an outline of the new 
science of child study for investigators, students, teachers and 
Parents. The treatment of each topic is, in a way, complete in itself, 
though related to every other. A list of child study books is given in 
the first of the book, and for the aid of students, exercises and references 
are supplied at the close of each chapter. At the back of the book are 
given the full names of journals and a list of all books to which reference 
is made in the text. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 














THE BEST SCHOOL MUSIC 








THE EDUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE The two 
important characteristics which distinguish the Educational Music 
Course from all others and make it more teachable and more valuable 
are its definiteness and its emphasis of natural rhythms. 


A NEW FIRST MUSIC READER oontaining Melodies 


for Sight Singing and Artistic Interpretation has recently been added to 
the Educational Music Course. 


THE CORONA SONG BOOK This new book comprises 


By WILLIAM C. HOFF, Director of Music in the part songs, choruses, ora- 
Pultle Sebects ef Yonkers, B. ¥. torio selections, hymns and 
patriotic songs arranged with a view to making them eminently service- 


able and practical for school use. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Address: 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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More than 10,000 
Remington Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools of 
the United States and Canada — over 2,200 more 
than all other makes of writing machines combined. 
This condition is created 
by the demand for Rem- 
ington operators; there- 
fore it clearly reflects the 
choice of the business world, 



















REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


327 Broadway, New York 















3 BRADLEY’S 
SHAND MUSIC CHART: 


UNIQUE device for teaching and practice in the 
wistedienlelagecctiee a pieaemeamaa emo eesatienad 


elements of sight-reading in vocal and instrumental 


music. It is to music what the numeral frame is to number. 


Price $1.00, Postage 25c. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO.,} 
Springfield, Mass. ; 
$ NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. % 








Kindergarten Review is only $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 





AVE you heard about the wonderful combination 
offers with 


American Education 





One of the best magazines published for teachers ? 


A magazine that inspires, helps, instructs, and 
entertains. 


We can help you increase your 
salary. For particulars write. 




























NEW YORK EDUCATION CO. 
81 CHAPEL STREET, - - ALBANY,N. Y. 




















The elevation of Geography to the place it ought to hold in 
the school curriculum, is a matter of vital moment. — GEIKIE 





Ghe JOURNAL 
of GEOGRAPHY 


An illustrated magazine devoted to the interests of teachers of geography in elementary, 
secondary, and normal schools 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY IS AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 
It is INDISPENSABLE to teachers of geography 
It stands for PROGRESS Each issue is USABLE 
INDORSED EVERYWHERE by usage 
The only geographical magazine for TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 
Its field includes all grades of work 
The Editors are: RICHARD E. DODGE, Professor of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, and EDWARD M. LEHNERTS, Professor of Geography, 
State Normal School, Winona, Minnesota 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 





Ghe JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
Room 560, 160 Adams Street - <- Chicago, Il. 
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Pratt Teachers’ Agency 707i Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools, and families. 


Advises Parents about schools. WM. oO. PRATT, Manager 





Do y you know That the best. way to secure a position as Teacher is to register in the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If you do not know this send for our Illustrated Booklet and learn what we can do for you. 

We have been especially successful in finding positions for inexperienced teachers, and we 
are always glad to enroll the names of young men and women who are just about to graduate 
from college. No agency in the country has done more for its clients than ours, and we can 
undoubtedly be of service to you tf you are qualified to do good work. We shall be glad to hear 
from you and will use our best efforts in your behalf if you give us the opportunity. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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DERBY DESKS 


DERBY DESK CO., 
145 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Relief Ma G SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS, 
Pp Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology 
for Schools of all grades, Lantern Slides, etc. 

THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, MINERALS, ROCKS 
AND INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS put up in strong cloth-covered cases, 
and accompanied with model text-book of 60 pages, are ~ ode in every respect, 
S< the best and cheapest low-priced collections in the market. 
~~ 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 
24 types of kovestubentes for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner Hanns writes: ‘‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.”’ 






PRINCIPALS AND HEADS OF SCHOOLS 


Buy your SCHOOL SUPPLIES direct from The Tower Manufacturing and 
Novelty Co., 306 Broadway, New York. For soo-page Catalogue and special 
quotations on BOOKS, PADS, etc., to order, address: 


ERNEST MEIERE 
Tower Manufacturing and Novelty Co. 
306 Broadway, New York 
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Columbia University 
in the City of Hew Pork 2 


Columbia University includes both a college and a university in the strict sense 
of the words. The co Be is Columbia eo Be tg in 1754 as King’s College. 


The University consists 0 
Pure Science, and Applied Science. 


the Faculties of Law, 


edicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 


The point of contact between the college and the university is the senior year 
of the college, during which year students in the college pursue their studies, with 
the consent of the college faculty, under one or more of the faculties of the university. 

Barnard College, a college for women, is financially a separate corporation; but, 
educationally, is a part of the system of Columbia University. ; 

Teachers College, a professional school for teachers, is also, financially, a sep- 


arate corporation; and 


also, educationally, a part of the system of Columbia University. 


Each college and school is under the charge of its own faculty, except that the 
Schools of Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Architecture are all under the charge 


of the Faculty of Applied Science. 


For the care and advancement of the general interests of the university educa- 
tional system, as a whole, a Council has been established, which is representative of 


all the corporations concerned. 


I, THE COLLEGES. 


Columbia College offers for men a course 
of four years, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Candidates for admission 
to the college must be at least fifteen years 
of age, and pass an examination on pre- 
scribed subjects, the particulars concerning 
which may be found in the annual Circular 
of Information. 

Barnard College, founded in 1889, offers 
for women a course of four years, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Candi- 
dates for admission to the college must be 
at least fifteen years of age, and pass an 
examination on prescribed subjects, the 
particulars concerning which may be found 
in the annual Circular of Information. 


II. THE UNIVERSITY. 


In a technical sense, the Faculties of Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Pure Science, and Applied Science, taken 
together constitute the university. These 
faculties offer advanced courses of stud 
and investigation, respectively, in (a) pri- 
vate or municipal law, (b) medicine, (c) 
philosophy, philology, and letters, (d) his- 
tory, economics, and public law, (e) mathe- 
matics and natural science, and (f) applied 
science. Courses of study under all of 
these faculties are open to members of the 
senior class in Columbia College. Certain 
courses under the non-professional faculties 
are open to women who have taken the first 
degree. These courses lead, through the 
Bachelor’s degree, to the university degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 
The degree of Master of Laws is also con- 
ferred for advanced work in law done under 
the Faculties of Law and Political Science 
together. 


III. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


The Faculties of Law, Medicine, and Ap- 
plied Science conduct respectively the pro- 
fessional schools of Law, Medicine, and 
Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Archi- 


tecture, to which students are admitted as 
candidates for professional degrees on terms 
prescribed by the faculties concerned. The 
faculty of Teachers College conducts profes- 
sional courses for teachers, that lead to a 
diploma of the university. 


1. THe Scuoot or Law, established in 
1858, offers a course of three years, in the 
principles and practice of private and public 
po leading to the degree of bachelor of 

ws. 


2. THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
Surceons, founded in 1807, offers a course 
of four years, in the principles and practice 
of medicine and surgery, leading to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine. 

3. Tue Scuoou or Mines, established in 
1864, offers courses of study, each of four 
years, leading to a professional degree in 
mining engineering and in metallurgy. 

4. THe Scuoots or CHEMISTRY, ENGI- 
NEERING, AND ARCHITECTURE, set off from 
the School of Mines in 1896, offer respect- 
ively, courses of study, each of four years, 
leading to an appropriate professional de- 
gree, in analytical and applied chemistry ; in 
civil, sanitary, electrical, and mechanical en- 
gineering ; and in architecture. 

s. Teacners Coiiece, founded in 1888 
and chartered in 1889, was included in the 
university in 1898. it offers the following 
courses of study: (a) graduate courses lead- 
ing to the Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas 
in the several departments of the College; 
(b) professional courses, each of two years, 
leading to the Bachelor’s diploma for Sec- 
ondary Teaching, Elementary Teaching, 
Kindergarten, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Fine Arts, Music, and Manual 
Training; (c) a collegiate course of two 
years, which, if followed by a two-year 

rofessional course, leads to the degree of 

Bachelor of Science. Certain of its courses 
may be taken, without extra charge, by 
students of the university in partial fulfil- 
ment of the requirements for the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D., 
President. 
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Columbia University 
Extension Syllabi 


The Extension Department issues from time to time Syl- 
labi of its courses of instruction, which contain outlines of 
study, bibliographies, references, affording systematic guides 
for the private student, reading circles, and classes of instruc- 
tion. These syllabi are published in two series: SErtEs A 
contains syllabi of thirty-lecture courses, being the whole or 
integral parts of University courses; Series B contains syllabi 
of six-lecture courses. 


The following are ready: 


Series A. 


No. 1. 


Series A- 


No. 2. 


Series A. 


No. 3. 


Series A. 


No. 4. 


Series A. 


No. 5. 


Series B. 


No. I. 


Series B. 


No. 2. 


Series B. 


No. 3. 


Series B. 


No. 4. 


Series B. 


No. 5. 


Series B. 


No. 6. 
Series B. 
No. 7. 


Series B. 


No. 8. 


SHAKSPERE. 
By Proressor F. H. Sykes. 
OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 
By Dr. R. M. Hopce. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By CLype Furst, M. A. 
ARCHITECTURE—RENAISSANCE AND MODERN. 
By Proressor A. D. F. HAMLIN, 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 
By Dr. G. P. Krapp. 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
By Dr. S. A. MITCHELL. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Dr. J. T. SHOTWELL. 
THE VEGETATION OF THE EARTH. 
By Proressor F. E. Lioyp. 
CLIMATE AND MANKIND. 
By Proressor R. E. Dopce. 
METALLURGY. 


By Brap.ey StoucutTon, B. S., anp Drs. M. N. Bo.ies 
AND Wa. CAMPBELL. 


THE GREATEST AMERICAN WRITERS. 
By CLype Furst, M. A. 
THE CATHEDRALS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Proressor A. D. F. HAMLIN, 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF HUMAN 
NATURE. 
By Proressor E. L. THorNpDIKE. 


These syllabi vary in size. The issues of Series A are usually 32 
pages, of Series B, 16 pages. They are sent post paid at the uniform price 
of 10 cents per copy. Address: 


The Extension Department, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York City. 
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Teachers College 
Columbia University 








Teachers College is the professional school of Columbia University for the study 
of education and the training of teachers. The purpose of the College is to afford 
opportunity, both theoretical and practical, for the training of teachers of both sexes 
for elementary, secondary, and normal schools, of specialists in various branches of 








j school work, and of principals, supervisors, and superintendents of schools. 
: The College offers 56 courses in Education, including 6 courses on the History 
( and Principles of Education, 4 courses on Educational Administration, 7 courses on 
Educational Psychology, and 25 courses on the theory and practice 
Ih Courses of teaching Biology, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, English, Fine 
iH of Arts, French, Geography, German, Greek, History, Kindergarten, 
i Instruction Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, Physical Science and 


Physical Education. Other courses of instruction supplementary 
| | to those above are as follows: Biology, 6 courses; Domestic Art, 5 courses; Domestic 
ih Science, 10 courses; English, 6 courses; Fine Arts, 14 courses; French, 3 courses; 
ut German, 2 courses; Geography, 4 courses; History, 4 courses; Kindergarten, 4 courses ; 
Manual Training, 9 courses;. Mathematics, 3 courses; Music, 5 courses; Physical 
Hy Science, 4 courses, and Physical Education, 6 courses. Qualified students of Teachers 
i College may also pursue University courses in History, Language and Literature, 
Natural Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Ethics, Anthropology, Music, 

Economics and Social Science. Teachers College maintains two 


i Teachers schools of observation and practice: one, the Horace Mann School, 
Ht College the other known as the Speyer School. The Horace Mann School 
: Schools comprises three departments —a kindergarten for children of three 


to six years of age, an elementary school of eight grades, and a 
if} high school of four grades. The Speyer School consists of a kindergarten, elementary 
school, and special classes in sewing, cooking and manual training. 
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Courses of Study are as follows: (1) A two-year Collegiate 
Hi Courses Course which if followed by a two-year professional course leads 
| of to the degree of B.S.; (2) Two-year professional courses lead- 
t Study ing to the Bachelor’s diploma in (a) Secondary Teaching, (b) 


Elementary Teaching, (c) Kindergarten, (d) Domestic Art, (e) 
Domestic Science, (f) Fine Arts, (g) Music, (h) Manual Training, and (k) Physical 
Education; (3) Graduate courses of one and two years, respectively, leading to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas in the several departments of the College. Students 
holding the degree of B.S. or A.B. may become candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. 
th The requirements for admission are as follows: (1) To the Col- 
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i Admission legiate Course—completion of a high-school course; (2) to the 
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! or two years of technical training or experience in teaching; (3) to the graduate courses 
itt! —college graduation or its equivalent. 
14 Tuition in graduate courses and courses leading to a degree, $150; 
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> gaara in other courses, $100. The faculty annually awards 5 Fellowships 
Wi. of $650 each, 1 Scholarship of $400, 12 Scholarships of $150 each, 
; Scholarships and 4 Scholarships of $75 each. 
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} f For circulars and information, address the Secretary. 
i JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. 
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Columbia University 
in the City of Hew Work , 


Columbia University includes both a college and a university in the strict sense 


of the words. 
Pure Science, and Applied Science. 


The college is Columbia College, founded in 1754 as 
The University consists of the Faculties of Law, Medic 


King’s College. 
ine, Philosophy, Political Science, 


The point of contact between the college and the university is the senior year 


of the college, during which year students in the rr 
the consent of the college faculty, under one or more of the 


Barnard College, a college 


their studies, with 
of the university. 


or women, is financially a separate corporation; but, 


educationally, is a part of the system of Columbia University. 


eachers College, a professional school 


for teachers, is also, financially, a sep- 


arate corporation; and also, educationally, a part of the system of Columbia University. 
Each college and school is under the charge of its own faculty, except that the 
Schools of Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Architecture are all under the charge 


of the Faculty of Applied Science. 


For the care and advancement of the general interests of the university educa- 
tional system, as a whole, a Council has been established, which is representative of 


all the corporations concerned. 


I, THE COLLEGES. 


Columbia College offers for men a course 
of four years, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Candidates for admission 
to the college must be at least fifteen years 
of age, and pass an examination on pre- 
scribed subjects, the particulars concerning 
which may be found in the annual Circular 
of Information. 

Barnard College, founded in 1889, offers 
for women a course of four years, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Candi- 
dates for admission to the college must be 
at least fifteen years of age, and pass an 
examination on _ prescri subjects, the 
particulars concerning which may be found 
in the annual Circular of Information. 


II, THE UNIVERSITY. 


In a technical sense, the Faculties of Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Pure Science, and Applied Science, taken 
together constitute the university. These 
faculties offer advanced courses of study 
and investigation, respectively, in (a) pri- 
vate or municipal law, (b) medicine, (c) 
philosophy, philology, and letters, (d) his- 
tory, economics, and public law, (e) mathe- 
matics and natural science, and (f) applied 
science. Courses of study under all of 
these faculties are open to members of the 
senior class in Columbia College. Certain 
courses under the non-professional faculties 
are open to women who have taken the first 
degree. These courses lead, through the 
Bachelor’s degree, to the university degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 
The degree of Master of Laws is also con- 
ferred for advanced work in law -e under 
the Faculties of Law and Politica: Science 
together. 


III. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
‘The Faculties of Law, Medicine, and Ap- 
plied Science conduct respectively the pro- 
fessional schools of Law, Medicine, and 
ines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Archi- 


tecture, to which students are admitted as 
candidates for professional degrees on terms 
prescribed by the faculties concerned. The 
faculty of Teachers College conducts profes- 
sional courses for teachers, that lead to a 
diploma of the university. 

1. THe Scuoot or Law, established in 
1858, offers a course of three years, in the 
rinciples and practice of private and public 
aw, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 

ws. 

2. THe COoLLeGeE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SurGeons, founded in 1807, offers a course 
of four years, in the principles and practice 
of medicine and surgery, leading to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine. 


3. Tue Scuoor or Mines, established in 
1864, offers courses of study, each of four 
years, leading to a professional degree in 
mining engineering and in metallurgy. 

4. THe Scuoots or Cuemistry, Enai- 
NEERING, AND ARCHITECTURE, set off from 
the School of Mines in 1896, offer respect- 
ively, courses of study, each of four years, 
leading to an appropriate professional de- 
gree, in analytical and applied chemistry ; in 
civil, sanitary, electrical, and mechanical en- 
gineering ; and in architecture. , 

. Teacners Coriece, founded in 1888 
and chartered in 1889, was included in the 
university in 1898. it offers the following 
courses of study: (a) graduate courses lead- 
ing to the Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas 
in the several departments of the College; 
(b) professional courses, each of two years, 
leading to the Bachelor’s diploma for Sec- 
ondary ay Elementary Teaching, 
Kindergarten, omestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Fine Arts, Music, and Manual 
Training; (c) a collegiate course of two 
years, which, if followed by a two-year 

rofessional course, leads to the degree of 

achelor of Science. Certain of its courses 
may be taken, without extra charge, by 
students of the university in partial fulfil- 
ment of the requirements for the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D., 
2 President. 
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Columbia University 
Extension Syllabi 


The Extension Department issues from time to time Syl- 
labi of its courses of instruction, which contain outlines of 
study, bibliographies, references, affording systematic guides 
for the private student, reading circles, and classes of instruc- 
tion. These syllabi are published in two series: SERIES A 
contains syllabi of thirty-lecture courses, being the whole or 
integral parts of University courses; Series B contains syllabi 
of six-lecture courses. 





The following are ready: 


Series A. SHAKSPERE. 

No. 1. By Proressor F. H. Sykes. 

Series A- OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

No. 2. By Dr. R. M. Hopes. 

Series A. AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

No. 3. By Crype Furst, M. A. 

Series A. ARCHITECTURE—RENAISSANCE AND MODERN. 

No. 4. By Proressor A. D. F. Hamuiin. 

Series A. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 

No. 5. By Dr. G. P. Krapp. 

Series B. THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

No. 1. By Dr. S. A. MITCHELL. 

Series B. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

No. 2. By Dr. J. T. SHOTWELL. 

Series B. THE VEGETATION OF THE EARTH. 

No. 3. By Proressor F. E. Lioyp. 

Series B. CLIMATE AND MANKIND. 

No. 4. By Proressor R. E. Donce. 

Series B. METALLURGY. 

No. 5. By BrapD.ey StoucuTon, B. S., anD Drs. M. N. Boies 
AND Wo. CAMPBELL. 

Series B. THE GREATEST AMERICAN WRITERS. 

No. 6. By Ciype Furst, M. A. 

Series B. THE CATHEDRALS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

No. 7. By Proressor A. D. F. HAMLIN. 

Series B. FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF HUMAN 

No. 8. NATURE. 


By Proressor E. L. THORNDIKE. 


These syllabi vary in size. The issues of Series A are usually 32 
pages, of Series B, 16 pages. They are sent post paid at the uniform price 
of ro cents per copy. Address: 


The Extension Department, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York City. 
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Teachers College 
Columbia University 





Teachers College is the professional school of Columbia University for the study 
of education and the training of teachers. The purpose of the College is to afford 
opportunity, both theoretical and practical, for the training of teachers of both sexes 
for elementary, secondary, and normal schools, of specialists in various branches of 
school work, and of principals, supervisors, and superintendents of schools. 


The College offers 56 courses in Education, including 6 courses on the History 
and Principles of Education, 4 courses on Educational Administration, 7 courses on 
Educational Psychology, and 25 courses on the theory and practice 


Courses of teaching Biology, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, English, Fine 
of Arts, French, Geography, German, Greek, History, Kindergarten, 
Instruction Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, Physical Science and 


Physical Education. Other courses of instruction supplementary 
to those above are as follows: Biology, 6 courses; Domestic Art, 5 courses; Domestic 
Science, 10 courses; English, 6 courses; Fine Arts, 14 courses; French, 3 courses; 
German, 2 courses; Geography, 4 courses; History, 4 courses; Kindergarten, 4 courses; 
Manual Training, 9 courses; Mathematics, 3 courses; Music, 5 courses; Physical 
Science, 4 courses, and Physical Education, 6 courses. Qualified students of Teachers 
College may also pursue University courses in History, Language and Literature, 
Natural Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Ethics, Anthropology, Music, 

Economics and Social Science. Teachers College maintains two 


Teachers schools of observation and practice: one, the Horace Mann School, 
College the other known as the Speyer School. The Horace Mann School 
Schools comprises three departments —a kindergarten for children of three 


to six years of age, an elementary school of eight grades, and a 
high school of four grades. The Speyer School consists of a kindergarten, elementary 
school, and special classes in sewing, cooking and manual training. 

Courses of Study are as follows: (1) A two-year Collegiate 


Courses Course which if followed by a two-year professional course leads 
of to the degree of B.S.; (2) Two-year professional courses lead- 
Study ing to the Bachelor’s diploma in (a) Secondary Teaching, (b) 


Elementary Teaching, (c) Kindergarten, (d) Domestic Art, (e) 
Domestic Science, (f) Fine Arts, (g) Music, (h) Manual Training, and (k) Physical 
Education; (3) Graduate courses of one and two years, respectively, leading to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas in the several departments of the College. Students 
holding the degree of B.S. or A.B. may become candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. 
The requirements for admission are as follows: (1) To the Col- 


Admission legiate Course—completion of a high-school course; (2) to the 
Require- two-year courses — (a, b, c, and k above) completion of the Collegiate 
ments Course or its equivalent in an approved college or graduation from 


an approved normal school; (d, e, f, g, h) same as for (a) and (b) 
or two years of technical training or experience in teaching; (3) to the graduate courses 
—college graduation or its equivalent. 

Tuition in graduate courses and courses leading to a degree, $150; 
Fellowships in other courses, $100. The faculty annually awards 5 Fellowships 
oo of $650 each, 1 Scholarship of $400, 12 Scholarships of $150 each, 

slarships and 4 Scholarships of $75 each. 
For circulars and information, address the Secretary. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. 
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